





ROLLED ON RAILROAD WHEELS! 


In 1942 the railroads 

handled the largest 

volume of freight 

traffic in history, un- 

der the most difficult conditions. The first 

full year’s operation under wartime restric- 

tions has demonstrated again the ability of 
the railroads to do the “impossible” 

Continuation of such severe operations 

will collect its toll in wear of equipment 

and trackwork. Even the most stringent 

maintenance program cannot prevent this 
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wear. This will add to the already complli- 
cated problems of the railroads, as most of 
this equipment will be difficult to replace. 

The wear on Chilled Car Wheels, which 
carried most of this record-breaking freight 
load, is not a serious problem because: 
Worn Chilled Car Wheels are quickly re- 
cast into new and better wheels with the 
use of very little additional metal. Thus 
Chilled Car Wheels will materially aid the 
railroads in handling the still greater loads 
expected during 1943. 
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“UNION” YARD 
COMMUNICATION 


will expedite traffic 
in all types of yards! 


“T TNION” Yard Communication is appli- 

cable to hump and flat classification 
yards, industrial switching zones, interplant 
areas, loading docks, and other special 
purpose yards in terminal areas. With this 
system, the yardmaster is never out of 
touch with the locomotives under his juris- 
diction. He may instantly communicate 
with the engineman of any equipped loco- 
motive for the purpose of altering assign- 


ments or giving additional instructions. 

The system may be installed for ‘““One- 
way’ communication with portable equip- 
ment or for ‘Two-way’’ communication. 
No license is required for the installation or 
operation of either system. Communica- 
tion is private as it cannot be tuned in by 
ordinary radio sets. Have you received a 
copy of Bulletin 158 which describes this 
modern method of Yardmaster Control? 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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Utopian Planning Versus Experience 


The reports of the National Resources Planning Board recently 
sent to Congress by President Roosevelt, and the activities of the 
Committee for Economic Development which has been organized by 
business leaders, present to the American people the most important 
issue with which they are confronted. The objectives sought are the 
same—full employment after the war and corresponding large produc- 
tion of goods and services. The issue presented is the best means 
of attaining these objectives. 


The President’s Planning Board makes plain it believes the best 
means will be an economy making huge government investment largely 
in competition with private enterprise, and additionally restricting 
private enterprise by government controls and by government “part- 
nership” with it. The Committee for Economic Development strives 
to develop a program under which private enterprise would assure 
almost full employment and corresponding production, and govern- 
ment spending and employment would be confined to needed public 
works affording no natural field for private investment. The issue 
squarely presented is that of a government-planned, government-dom- 
inated and government-spending economy, with continued’ heavy 
taxation, versus a private-enterprise economy, with greatly reduced 
taxation. , 


We have been trying to read and understand the reports of the 
National Resources Planning Board. It is,hard work, because they 
are so badly written, long and dull, and so completely the product of . 
“wishful thinking.” They promise establishment of Utopia by numer- 
ous radical changes in government and business policies. But one 
searches them in vain for evidence that, without transforming human 
nature, the proposed changes in policies can be effected, or as to how 
they can be effected, or as to why the authors believe they would 
attain their objectives. Government, to carry them out, is to be made 
much less politically-minded, much wiser and more efficient. But 
how? Business and labor are to be made much less selfish and more 
co-operative in the national interest. But how? 


Huge government spending, they say, will be worth while because 
“productive.” But how much government spending would there have 
to be? How would the taxes for it be divided? What effects would 
unprecedentedly heavy peace-time taxation have on peace-time em- 
ployment and production, especially by private enterprise? Why 
assume that all government “investment” would be “productive” when 
always in the past so much of government spending, and even of 
private investment, have proved unproductive? 


Such vitally important questions are left unanswered. Why? 
Because, no such program as is advocated ever having been tried in 
any country, there is no experience affording evidence as to what its 
results would be, or even that it could be carried out. 


The Committee for Economic Development has the great advan- 
tage that it is working on a basis of experience and facts—experience 
showing how past definite policies of government, business and labor 
actually have worked; facts regarding the nation’s potential peace- 
time markets and the potential capacity of its private enterprise 
system for supplying them. 


The struggle is between a Utopian government enterprise system 
supported only by theories as to whether and how it would work, 
and a private enterprise system supported as to whether and how it 
would work by the experience of the world. 







































































































Indispensability 
Of the Railways 


“Before the war the importance of the railways was 
not understood. There was a fairly wide belief that 
they were becoming obsolete as the main means of 
transport, and that the interests of the country would 
be best served by an intensive development of the road 
as against the rail.” 

The foregoing statement sounds as if made about 
the railways of the United States; but it was not. It 
is quoted from remarks made by Sir Thomas Royden, 
chairman of the London, Midland & Scottish, largest 
railway in Great Britain, at the recent annual meeting 
of its stockholders. 

Sir Thomas said that in Great Britain this “obsolete” 
agency has during the war increased its transportation 
of freight by 41 per cent and of passengers by one- 
third. Comparable figures for United States railways 
are an increase in 1942 over 1939 of 92 per cent in 
freight traffic handled and of 137 per cent in passenger 
traffic; but our railways have not had aerial attack to 
contend with, and their peace-time utilization was, prob- 
ably, at a lower ratio to capacity than that of the 
British railways. 

The railways of Britain, like American railways, 
came up to the war prepared to do their part in fight- 
ing it, in spite of the fact that public and politics had 
not understood their national importance. The rail- 
ways of both countries were ready for the job despite 
all manner of public discouragement. They had been 
handicapped in meeting the competition of new and 
popular rivals, and beset with difficulties in engaging 
in the new forms of transportation themselves—mean- 
time continuing in operation at a loss many lines which 
war experience has shown to be of strategic military 
value. 

The railways have proved their indispensability to 
national industrial and military efficiency—even to na- 
tional existence. But what proportion of our popula- 
tion knows this? Certainly the trucking association 
showed confidence in public ignorance when it made 
its recent claim that “with one-twentieth the railroad 
capacity, trucks haul one-fourth the load in less than 
half the time.” The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its recent annual report estimated that in 1941 our 
railways rendered eight and one-half times as much 
freight service as inter-city trucks; and the rubber 
shortage and other developments have since made it 
necessary for them to assume a largely increased part 
of the total freight burden. 

The railroads recognize the importance of other 
agencies of transportation, as evidenced by the fact that 
they use them to the extent that public authorities will 
permit. But none or all of these other agencies could 
have taken over as large a part of the entire job of 
wartime transportation as the railways have. The 
mere increase since 1941 in the freight traffic now being 
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handled by the railways has been greater than the total 
traffic handled by trucks, Great Lakes, other inland 


waterways, pipe lines and airways in 1941. Air trans-, 


port (and to a less, though vital, degree highway trans- 
port) cannot even operate without more economical 
transportation to supply it fuel. 

The exploits of army transport planes have won 
deserved acclaim. But such achievements are end 
products of a national system of production of which 
adequate and efficient railways are the most indispens- 
able part. If the only means of transportation we had 
within the United States were highways, inland water- 
ways, pipe lines and planes, the public could not be 
thrilled by the achievements of air transport on far- 
distant fronts, because we couldn’t have sufficient 
planes to send on such missions, nor tankers to keep 
them in fuel, nor armies throughout the world to be 
so spectacularly supplied. 


The familiar and unglamorous freight train on the. 


home front is doing more of the effective fighting than 
all other carriers by land, water and air combined. 
And it will do more for post-war prosperity than all 
of them if given 'a chance. 


Getting Trains Out of Yards 


The necessity for moving war traffic in minimum 
overall time between terminals, and the increased vol- 
ume of traffic, have created two distinct problems, the 
conflict between which may increase the difficulty of 
finding a solution. One problem is to get trains over 
a division and into the next yard in the shortest prac- 
ticable time; the other is to get the trains out of that 
yard and on their way over the next division, or to 
connections. 

New and larger yards cannot be planned and conr- 
structed over-night, and even if they could, the exper- 
diture might prove to be unjustified after the war. A 
solution of the present problem, therefore, is to deter- 
mine those items in the operations of these yards which 
can be improved promptly and with a minimum installa- 
tion of new facilities. 

One of the most exasperating troubles of yardmasters 
is that some trains continue to occupy tracks long after 
they are ready to depart; thus they hold out other 
trains and hamper yard operations as a whole. Under 
time-table and train order operation, a dispatcher must 
plan train movements and issue orders based on the 
departure of trains from yards at certain specific times, 
an hour or more in the future. If the trains do not 
depart as planned, the orders must be changed ac- 
cordingly. Since, in the meantime, other trains on the 
line must be kept moving, the most convenient practice 
may be to allow the trains in the yard to wait until the 
rush subsides, after which the dispatcher can issue new 
orders. 

Yet, during this interval; there may have been 
periods in which the track and time were available to 
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have moved one or more of these trains out of the yard 
and advanced them a siding or two on the line. 

A solution for the delays is to provide means for the 
authorization of train movements by signal indication 
under centralized traffic control, rather than by train 
orders. With the flip of a lever, the man in charge of 
the control machine can clear signals to authorize trains 
to move on a minute-to-minute basis. On many terri- 
tories existing automatic signaling can be changed to 
Cc. T. C. by relocating certain signals and installing 
line control apparatus as well as office equipment. 
The costs of new materials necessary for such con- 
versions are small as compared with those of other 
means for eliminating congestion in yards. 


Passenger Crisis Impends 


Two weeks ago we published an editorial entitled 
“Deterioration in Passenger Service.” Events and in- 
formation made available to us since that date, which 
reinforce both the observations and conclusions then 
set forth, may be summarized as follows: 

1. Passenger service in some areas of the country 
has deteriorated to the point where it has begun to 
arouse serious criticism of the railroads. 

2. The railroads cannot afford to permit public ill- 
will to be thus engendered, if they can possibly prevent 
it, because of the injury it is certain to inflict—politic- 
ally, and traffic-wise in the post-war period. 

3. The railroads need to put their best foot fore- 
most in their attention to passenger business, because 
it is this traffic which gives them their widest public 
contact. Most people judge the over-all efficiency of 
private management of the railroads largely by their 
personal experience with passenger service. 

4. Two steps, within the power of railroad manage- 
ment, which need to be taken to remedy this unwhole- 
some and dangerous situation are (a) intensification 
and improvement of supervision of passenger opera- 
tions and (b) a vigorous advertising and publicity cam- 
paign to discourage unnecessary travel. 

The Railway Age does not have numerical informa- 
tion on the volume of troop travel which the railroads 
are going to have to contend with, but it knows that 
persons who do have this information are alarmed at 
the limited volume of passenger capacity which will be 
“left over” for civilian use. Couple this with the fact 
that the pockets of the mass of the people are bulging 
with money—and that “consumers’ durables,” for which 
they usually spend their spare funds, are not obtain- 
able—and no clairvoyance is required to foresee an 
overwhelming pressure on railway passenger capacity 
this summer, unless it can somehow be forestalled. A 
similar—though less serious—overload threatened to 
develop during the 1942-43 year-end holiday season, 
but it was successfully prevented by advertising and 
publicity. There is every reason, therefore, why this 


device should again be utilized—on a commensurately 
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larger scale—to meet the much more serious and pro- 
longed difficulty which now threatens. 

When we say that better and more intensive super- 
vision of passenger operations is urgently needed, we 
are not uttering an unfriendly “outside” criticism of the 
railroad industry. We are, rather, repeating an obser- 
vation from some of the best-informed “inside” sources, 
wholly friendly to the industry. The alternative to 
commenting upon this situation, in the hope of stimu- 
lating its correction, involves far greater risk than 
frankly facing unpleasant facts while time still remains 
to remedy them. 

Nobody can deny the extreme difficulty of intensi- 
fying supervision of passenger operations, nor that 
improved supervision is needed (especially in the di- 
rection of reducing delays in station handling of head- 
end traffic). Neither can it be denied that there is 
resourcefulness enough in the railroad industry to bring 
about at least some improvement in this direction, once 
the necessity is fully appreciated. That necessity is 
now upon us—increasing in intensity every day. 


Weed Control No Frill 


After being required to neglect the control of weeds 
in tracks for a number of years, many maintenance of 
way officers look forward to undertaking enlarged pro- 
grams of weed control and eradication in the months 
immediately ahead. In this they should be encouraged 
by their superior officers. 

Weeds in the track are as much an enemy of the 
trackman as weeds in the field are of the farmer. In 
neither case do they improve appearance, but in neither 
case is that the important or controlling factor. In the 
track, weeds interfere with the most effective work of 
the track forces, foul the ballast, retard drainage, and 
stimulate decay of ties. -Weedy track may well become 
the enemy of the operating man also through inter- 
ference with train operation and switching in yards, and 
through the hazard of fire which it presents at certain 
seasons. 

Too often, unaware of these factors, or pressed by 
other demands, railway managements have not given 
adequate weight to requests for track weed control and 
eradication—perhaps have viewed it in the same light as 
a hand-set ballast toe line, a costly frill that can be 
dispensed with in time of stress. Such an appraisal is 
completely in error, because with the mechanical and 
chemical means available, maintenance officers - can 
demonstrate that weed destruction not only promotes 
better track conditions, but makes possible large sav- 
ings in labor. 

To continue as the season advances with inadequate 
weed control will not only jeopardize track conditions, 
but risk the waste of many man-hours of track labor 
when the best possible track conditions must be main- 
tained and when there can be no waste of labor with- 
out serious consequences. 


























































































S. P. Handles a Staggering Load 





Pacific Lines are called upon for tremen- 
dously increased transportation production ° 


PART I 


cated in extremely strategic areas, has felt the full 
force of the national defense and war program, 
particularly on its Pacific Lines, as few other railways 
have. On this portion of the system, comprising the 
lines west of El Paso, Texas, spectacular increases in 
freight and passenger traffic are shown. All factors of 
traffic are showing large increases, among which are 
revenue passenger miles which were well over 100 per 
cent larger in 1942 than in 1929. While the war load 
is resulting in spectacular increases, traffic was already 
on the upgrade before Pearl Harbor, as a result of the 
increased industrialization of the West Coast—an out- 
growth of the national defense and war programs. 
The traffic load in 1941, as measured in net ton-miles 
of freight moved, increased about 37 per cent over 1940, 
itself an unusually good year, it was more than 47 per 
cent above 1929, and was the greatest in the history of 
the company: yet, the railway was able to handle all 
business offered, without undue delays, up to the actual 
declaration of war. Then the tremendous load was rad- 
ically increased, almost overnight. Troop movements 
aud other army traffic reached hitherto unheard of pro- 
portions. Yet the S. P. has been able to meet these 


T HE Southern Pacific, whose principal lines are lo- 





Table No. 1—Freight and Passenger Traffic Increases 
S..P.-Pacific Lines 





Gross Ton Miles (Thousands) } Revenue 
r A . Passenger 
; Freight Passenger Total Miles* 
WORD 2IRLO - coe sneeoae bee 37,989,651 10,925,734 48,915,385 1,414,684,311 
pn ae Le ee aor 37,603,623 10,664,870 48,268,493 1,421,374,409 
MORE BOO ick age see ars 42,217,511 10,680,280 52,897,791 1,328,150,750 
ZONE AAT <6 n506rs) 02 2sie © 54,384,708 12,138,282 66,522,990 1,746,057,784 


Ten. Months Period. 1929.. 
sd ~0 re 1939.. 31,164,256 


32,337,364 9,105,843 41,443,207 1,208,908,784 


8,950,890 40,115,146 1,220,012,950 


4 Kf ” 1940.. 34,426,513 8,873,768 43,300,281 1,110,037,377 
4 si Kal 1941.. 44,752,065 9,875,451 54,627,516 1,409,823,799 
7 ds ” 1942... 57,281,560 12,600,799 69,882,359 2,675,441,850 





* Excludes passengers carried in electric service. 
+ Cars and contents, excluding weight of locomotive and tenders. 





demands in a manner entirely satisfactory to military 
authorities. Naturally, under the terrific load, civilian 
freight and passenger traffic have been subject to some 
delays but the intrinsic soundness of the property and 
of the operating methods employed were demonstrated 
as,the railway rapidly met its problems, despite the in- 
creased traffic load and other difficulties of wartime. A 
measure of this increase is found in the fact that, in two 
months in 1942, the S. P. Transportation System’s net 
railway operating income was the largest for any railway 
in the country. 

In common with most railways, the S. P. suffered 
from the lean years of the depression. However, its 
executives foresaw the possible increase in traffic and de- 
termined not to be caught napping, for $170,000,000 was 
expended on the Pacific Lines alone for improvements 
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between 1929 and 1940. In the five years ending with 
and including 1940, the S. P. transportation system spent 
$38,121,202 on additions and betterments and $50,315,635 
for equipment, a combined gross expenditure of $88,- 
436,837 for improving its plant. 

Further: expenditures of between $49,000,000 and 
$51,000,000 were made in 1941 and 1942 for rolling 
stock alone, in addition to which, jointly with the Union 
Pacific, the S. P. entered into a program of $10,500,000 
expenditures for new cars, and for rebuilding and heavy 
repairs to existing cars for their subsidiary, the Pacific 
Fruit Express, in 1942 and 1943, bringing the total ex- 
penditure for P. F. E. equipment since 1936 to $56,500,- 
000. These figures are analyzed in detail later, but they 
serve to show that the huge sums S. P. has expended 
to insure that adequate facilities and rolling stock might 
be available. No one could have foreseen the extent 
of the flood of traffic that descended upon this railway, 
but, without these huge expenditures, the transportation 
of war materials and men on the West Coast would 
certainly have bogged down. 


Where the Traffic Came From 


Almost every development of national economic im- 
portance in the last few years has served to increase the 
traffic of the S. P. The national defense program 
brought an immense number of airplane and other war 
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Part of the S. P. Fleet of Diesel-Electric Switching Locomotives 


production factories to its territory, while this area bris- 
tles with Army camps, airfields, Navy land and air sta- 
tions and other kindred war enterprises, so that the S. P. 
serves more of these than any other railway in the coun- 
try. Naturally, the advent of actual war materially in- 
creased the already heavy traffic moving to and from 
these establishments, both as to men and materials. This 
is true not only with transcontinental traffic, but also 
with the traffic moving between the Pacific Northwest 
and Southern California, as well. The abandonment of 
intercoastal shipping via the Panama Canal brought a 
marked increase in this road’s long-haul traffic, much 
of it lumber and other bulk freight which had been car- 
ried by water for many years. . 

The cumulative effect of all these developments is 
indicated in the change in the character of the traffic. 
Revenue from products of mines, for example, increased 
more than 44 per cent; next in order of increases were 
manufactures and miscellaneous and products of forests. 
On the other hand, products of agriculture, normally one 
of the largest items in S. P. revenues, increased less 
than 15 per cent cent. The general trend of loaded 
traffic has beeen predominantly eastbound throughout 
the S. P. history; today westbound tonnage is greater 
than eastbound. This in itself necessitated further 
changes in operating methods, as the S. P. became more 
of a delivering than an originating carrier. 

These changes have brought many problems. Greatly 
increased utilization of cars and locomotives became im- 
perative. Track capacity had to be increased largely by 
the construction of additional facilities, including espe- 
cially centralized traffic control and other signaling.. The 
manpower needs soared to heights never reached before, 
and the conditions that exist in the Pacific Coast labor 
market have made this situation extremely acute. 


Traffic Routes on the Pacific Lines 


The Southern Pacific is essentially a single-track rail- 
way, but is in the fortunate position of having alternate 
routes between many points that afford the equivalent 
of double-track operation. All such opportunities are 
being used to the utmost in the present emergency, to 
handle the rush of traffic.. From El Paso west, the S. P. 
has a direct line to Tucson, Ariz., via Deming, N. M., 
and Lordsburg, 312 miles, while an alternate route is 
available via the former El Paso & Southwestern, through 
Douglas, Ariz., to Tucson, 340 miles. Between Tucson 
and Picacho, 46 miles, only a single track is available, 
but between Picacho and Wellton, two routes are again 
available, one of 167 miles via Maricopa and the other 
211 miles long via Phoenix. 
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West from Wellton, the line is double-track to Dome, 
18 miles, then single-track to just east of Yuma, 16 
miles; and double-track to Araz Junction, 11 miles. 
From this point to Niland, Calif., the principal main line 
via Glamis, 59 miles, is supplemented by a second route 
through Mexicali, Mexico, 96 miles. From Niland to 
Los Angeles, 185 miles, the line is single track except 
for about five miles of double track near Los Angeles. 
However, in the present emrgency, the S. P. has made 
arrangements with its subsidiary, the Pacific Electric, 
to handle about 100 cars of freight a day in each direc- 
tion between Colton, Calif., and Los Angeles, 57 miles. 
Two routes are again available between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, the Coast line, via San Luis Obispo, 470 
miles, and the Valley line, via Fresno, 483 miles. 

Between San Francisco and Portland, Ore., a variety 
of routes have been pressed into service as this is one 
of the heaviest traffic lines. Between Oakland, Calif., 
and Davis, 74 miles, the line is double-track. From 
Davis to Tehama, a direct single track line runs via 





Many New Passing Tracks Have Been Installed 
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Woodland, 111 miles, and another route is available via 
Sacramento and Roseville that is 25 miles longer, but is 
double-track between Davis and Roseville, 31 miles. 

Between Tehama and Black Butte, the line is single 
track, but between Black Butte and Eugene, Ore., the 
Siskiyou line, 303 miles, via Ashland, and the Cascade 
line, 278 miles, via Klamath Falls, are available. The 
Siskiyou line was the main line until the Cascade line 
was built some years ago, since which time, because of 
the curvature and grades as heavy as 3.3 per cent, it has 
been a secondary line. Today, however, it is again a 
busy railway over which many through freight trains are 
operated to relieve the Cascade line. A third route is 
also being used in the emergency, the Alturas line be- 
tween Klamath Falls, Ore., and Fernley, Nev., thence 
the main line between Fernley and Oakland. This route 
is much longer and ordinarily would be considered cir- 
cuitous, since it is normally used only for freight traffic 
between the Pacific Northwest and eastern points. 
Under present emergency conditions, however, it affords 
additional track capacity when needed and is so used. 

The Central Pacific line of the S. P. between Oakland 
and Ogden, Utah, 780 miles, does not afford alternate 
routes, but, of the 780 miles, 581 miles are double or 
paired track, a fact which has been of great benefit in 
getting trains over this busy Overland route and par- 
ticularly over the Sierra Nevada range, where the nor- 
mal difficulties of mountain operation are complicated 
by unusually heavy snows during the winter. The sec- 
tions of double and paired track are indicated in Table 
No. 2. 


Getting the Most from Cars 


As a step in its preparations, the S. P. ordered 2,849 
freight cars early in 1941, and, 4,000 additional cars in 





Table No. 2.—Central Pacific Trackage 














Mileage 
A — ~ 
Between Double Track Single Track 
Oakland Pier, Calif.-Sparks, Nev. ........ 243.051 
ee 0.365 
Sparks Nevada-Vista, Nevada ............. 3.438 
Vista, Nevada-Perth, Nevada ............. 90.336 
Perth-Rose Creek, ae a Re mam ane 66.384 
Rose Creek-Weso, Nevada ............... 14,153 
WHOEO-AUNON, “PIOURGR.o 5 cscs svcecscce 182.868 
ee ee | re 12.485 
Moor-Valley Pass, Nevada ............... 24.565 
Valley Pass, Nev.-Lucin, Utah ............ 39.031 
PACE RMON, OR ITREN 8 6 5 ogc io-s o's os sic 6 Sums 55.399 
Fe ig oT Ae Oo) rr 4.859 
PEMD MIES,, HOUR. 5 isis io ccic ocean 6 be ees ae 13.556 
TANGERINE, MOUND | sk ck cs eerie esos coke 28.639 
BNR Ga wins & 6 5R soos ah pS lee Fe Sea 580.755 198.374 
779.129 
June, 1941, of which 1,150 were open-top cars. Of a 


total of nearly 7,000 cars, approximately 1,000 remain 
undelivered, but the remaining 6,000 have been of ex- 
treme value. To improve the handling of cars and to 
take care of other transportation matters, the office of 
general superintendent of transportation was placed on 
a 24-hour per day basis, with a responsible officer on 
duty at all times. This required the appointment of a 
superintendent of transportation and four assistant su- 
perintendents of transportation, as well as a large in- 
crease in office personnel. 

In June, 1941, to intensify the checking of car move- 
ments, to minimize delays and generally to insure maxi- 
mum utilization of equipment, six district car service 
agents were appointed with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Oakland, Sacramento, Bakersfield, Los An- 
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geles and at Eugene, Ore. Also, during the latter part 
of 1942, new positions of superintendent of freight car 
service and superintendent of passenger car service were 
established to insure the proper supervision over the 
distrinution of freight and passenger car equipment so 
essential to take care of the tremendous increases in 
both freight and passenger business which have devel- 
oped on the Southern Pacific, particularly since Decem- 
ber, 1941. 

Daily checks are made of all cars on hand for repair 
or cleaning, hold cars and equipment on industry and 
housetracks; the car initials, number, kind, capacity, 
home route, loaded or empty, date received, days de- 
tained loading and unloading and the date the car be- 
came empty are all recorded. Such reports receive a 
daily check in the office of the superintendent of freight 
car service and in division superintendents’ offices and 
action is taken to secure prompt movement or release 
of equipment. To increase the car supply, special de- 
vices for loading automobiles are being removed from 
about 1,000 box cars to permit their use in general serv- 
ice, while such devices are being placed in the perma- 
nent storage position in 750 additional cars for the same 
purpose. 

The loading of merchandise cars is being watched 
carefully to insure compliance with O. D. T. Order No. 
1. Where the minimum tonnage cannot be secured, the 
traffic is diverted to the S. P. highway subsidiary, the 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company, or to competing 
transportation agencies. The S. P. is showing reduc- 
tions in merchandise loading of more than 7,000 cars a 
month by these methods. The results of efficient car 
handling are illustrated in Table No. 3, in which it will 
be noted that freight car miles and freight car days are 
not showing increases anywhere nearly commensurate 
with the increase in traffic, while the average miles per 
car per day are approaching 60 and are 20 more than 
they were in 1929. 

The S. P. uses oil as fuel in its locomotives, and to put 
every possible tank car into commercial oil movement, 


Construction Materials for Military Establishments Have 
Accounted for Much Traffic 
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has released all private line tank cars formerly used to 
handle company fuel oil. In addition, upon request 
from Washington, the S. P. has turned over 20 of its 
own 8,000-gal. tank cars to the fish-oil industry. The 
number of tank cars under load with company fuel is 





Table No. 3.—Car Handling Statistics 
Freight 


: Car Miles 

Freight Freight Per Car 

Car Miles Car Days Per Day 
ME Les on sianeettd so ecaeice 983,015,110 25,049,924 39.2 
Re PORT oe ce care oct choca 934,747,537 20,848,085 44.8 
SN eeeecnoanare: 1,038,083,931 20,492,296 50.7 
ME OGY loo wale se cecal 1,308,555,738 22,767,861 57.5 
10 Months Period 1929...... 835,933,619 20,943,307 39.9 
* is chee O° SR 776,063,809 17,389,586 44.6 
a” 1940...... 846,708,067 17,049,236 49.7 
ij J es 1,084,249,841 18,528,307 58.5 
“2 19425. 606% 1,320,100,584 22,521,537 58.6 





under constant supervision to determine if the number 
may be reduced. The oil companies are also aiding by 
loading on a 6 or 7-day per week basis instead of the 
4 or 5-day basis that was formerly the practice. 

For the duration, the car repair practices on the Pa- 

cific Lines have been changed and hundreds of cars are 
now repaired and put back in service that would formerly 
have found their way to the scrap pile, because, under 
ordinary conditions, it would be uneconomical to repair 
them. The only cars that are now retired and disman- 
tled are those that have been severely damaged in 
wrecks, or those that require unusually extensive re- 
building of underframes or structural parts. Not only 
are all possible cars repaired, but the percentage of bad 
order cars is now down to an average of 2.75, as com- 
pared with 5.34 per cent as late as January 1, 1941, 
which at: that time was considered an excellent record. 
Cars not fit for general service are carefully examined 
for safety and, if found suitable for the purpose, are 
used for rough loading where only a switching move- 
ment or short haul is involved. 
_The slow and uncertain movement of cars on branch 
lines has been eliminated as much as possible by the 
S. P. Having in the Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
an agency that can supply substitute transportation on 
amuch more efficient basis in many instances, the Pacific 
Lines began a program of branch-line abandonment in 
1931. This program has resulted in the abandonment of 
676 miles of non-essential and non-profitable lines so 
far, of which 202 miles were abandoned in 1942. The 
proposed abandonment of many additional miles of 
branches is now up for consideration. 


Co-operation With Military Forces 


The S. P. has maintained a “co-ordinator’s office” 
since the war began for the purpose of co-operating with 
Army in handling military traffic. This office is in 
charge of an assistant general freight agent. In addi- 
tion, the S. P. has assigned freight representatives per- 
manently to military offices at various points in the San 
Francisco Bay area. Similiar arrangements are in effect 
with the Navy, particularly in San Diego. 

The Army has set up traffic regulating stations at 
Ogden, Albuquerque, Spokane and El Paso, to control 
traffic moving to Pacific Coast ports, but even so, sev- 
eral hundred cars are held a such ports daily. For the 
purpose of releasing cars from use as railway storage 
facilities at ports, tariffs have been drafted to permit 
the railway to place the freight awaiting boats in public 
warehouses without penalizing the shippers for demur- 
Tage or storage charges. 
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I. C. C. Class Rate 
Hearings Concluded 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


INAL hearings in connection with the Interstate 
ff Consens Commission’s Nos. 28300 and 28310 in- 

vestigations of the class rate structure and Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification were concluded in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 1 after sessions extending over four 
days. The record in the proceedings, as now submitted 
to the commission’s Division 2, consisting of Chairman 
Alldredge and Commissioners Aitchison ‘and Splawn, 
runs to well over 5,000 pages of transcript and some 
227 exhibits. 

Commissioner Aitchison, who presided at the hear- 
ings, ruled that the proceeding would be a proposed- 
report case, adding that whether or not the proposed 
report would be submitted by the division remains to be 
determined. If the division does decide to sponsor the 
proposed report, he went on, it would have to be under- 
stood that the division members retained open minds on 
the questions which are big ones extending far into the 
future. Meanwhile, briefs will be due June 30, and 
there will be no reply briefs. 


Suggestions for Briefs 


With respect to the briefs, Mr. Aitchison suggested 
that the parties will be expected to follow that rule of 
practice which stipulates that a brief should set out the 
findings which its author thinks the commission should 
make. He also called attention to the fact that the case 
involves two distinct questions—one relating to the class 
rate structure and the other to, the classification. Chair- 
man Alldredge suggested that the parties, having in mind 
“what has happened to the classification,’ should con- 
sider what kind of an order would maintain uniformity 
if an order establishing uniformity were to be issued. 

Testimony subsequent to that reported in the Railway 
Age of April 3, page 673, included additional presenta- 
tions in support of the Southern Governors’ Confer- 
ence’s position in favor of equalized class rates ; although 
there was some Southern dissent from that position. 
Also, there was some rebuttal evidence offered on behalf 
of the State of New York, while Dr. Ford K. Edwards, 
head cost analyst of the commission’s Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics, and Dr. Beatrice Aitchi- 
son, associate economist of the Bureau, returned to the 
witness chair for brief further testimony on their previ- 
ously-submitted exhibits. 

J. T. Ryan, executive vice-president of the Southern 
Furniture Manufacturers Association, apeared in rebut- 
tal of contentions to the effect that Southern industry 
generally was not supporting the rate-equalization drive 
of the Governors’ Conference. The furniture industry 
was vitally interested in the level of class rates, he said, 
because rates on furniture have for several years been 
directly related to first class rates. He went on to com- 
plain about the refusal of Official-Territory roads to con- 
cur in interterritorial rates proposed by Southern roads, 
attributing such refusal to the “great pressure” exerted 
by manufacturers in Official Territory. The Southern 
governors’ position was also supported generally by J. C. 
Murray, traffic consultant for the Arkansas Corporation 
Commission and for the governor of that state. 

Different Southern views were expressed by H. N. 
Roberts, chairman of the Texas-Louisiana Traffic Bu- 
reau, and C. E. Widell, transportation director of the 
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Tennessee Manufacturers Association. The former, as 
had Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist of the Association of 
American Railroads, testified in rebuttal to testimony 
offered at the Columbus, Ohio, hearing by Dr. John H. 
Fredericks of Austin, Tex., who had undertaken to show 
that operations of Texas industries were restricted in 
their markets by class-rate discriminations. There was 
objection to the Roberts’ statement because it related to 
intrastate rates in Texas; but Commissioner Aitchison 
overruled the objection, observing that “obviously going 
rates within a state have some bearing and are of inter- 
est to us.” 

Whereupon Mr. Roberts described his statement and 
supporting data as material designed to show that the 
rate level in Texas is not as high as that of Central 
Freight Association Territory; or as his counsel—H. 
C. Barron, general attorney of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe—put it, the purpose was to show that the Texas 
railroads have published rates to accommodate Texas 
manufacturers. 


Uniformity, if Instituted, Could Not Last 


Transportation Director Widell of the Tennessee 
Manufacturers Association insisted that any attempt to 
impose a uniform rate structure must fail, because of 
changing conditions all over the country. Within a few 
years, he went on, the last vestige of uniformity, as such, 
would disappear, just as there are now special rates 
within subdivisions of Official Territory to meet different 
conditions. Mr. Widell was authorized to speak also for 
the Southern States Industrial Council, which he insisted 
was not “railroad-controlled,” although the membership 
included railroad executives. 

J. V. Norman, counsel for the Southern Governors’ 
Conference, brought out the fact that Mr. Widell had 
urged the governor of Tennessee to withdraw from the 
case, making the request in a telegram, copies of which 
were sent to other Southern governors. Mr. Norman 
did not care for this approach to “my clients,” but the 
witness insisted that he had felt free to express his view 
to his own governor, and also to send the copies of the 
telegram to the other state executives as public officials. 


New York’s Position 


New York’s presentation was made by Charles E. Bell, 
traffic and transportation specialist, who testified in re- 
buttal to Dr. Edwards’ answer to the previous Bell tes- 
timony with respect to the Edwards’ cost exhibits. 
Among other points made by Mr. Bell was his conten- 
tion that the Edwards’ plan of excluding Pocahontas- 
Region costs from Eastern-District figures should logic- 
ally require exclusion of figures for the South’s four 
principal coal-carrying roads from the Southern-District 
costs. The four roads were identified by Mr. Bell as the 
Clinchfield, Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Central, and 
Southern; and the witness said they originate 96 per 
cent of all coal originated by Southern roads. Mr. Bell 
was followed by B. F. Morris, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent, Louisville & Nashville, who testified briefly in re- 
buttal of testimony offered earlier in the hearing by E. L. 
Hart, traffic manager of the Atlanta Freight Bureau. 

Recalled by Parker McCollester, counsel for the state 
of New York, to submit additional data in connection 
with her study of the territorial movement of carload 
traffic on May 27 and September 23, 1942, Dr. Aitchison 
testified that 4.1 per cent of the total carloads involved 
had moved on class rates, 10.7 per cent on exceptions to 
the classification, and 85.2 per cent on commodity rates. 
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Estimated revenue figures indicated that only 6.3 per 
cent of the revenue would come from traffic moving on 
class rates, 16.1 per cent from exception-rate traffic, and 
77.6 per cent from commodity rates. 

Meanwhile there were echoes of the commission’s 
hearing on Capitol Hill where what amounts to a freight- 
rate-equalization blitz has been carried on by Southern 
senators and congressmen during the past week or so 
within which Congress has received interterritorial rate 
reports from the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Board of. Investigation and Research created by the 
Transportation Act of 1940. On March 31, Representa- 
tive Whitten, Democrat of Mississippi, noted in a brief 
House speech that the commission hearings were about 
to close, and went on to say that “apparently there is an 
excellent chance for considerable relief to be granted by 
the commission to the South and other sections of the 
country.” 

But Mr. Whitten was not content to rest the long-pull 
situation on this “excellent chance.” He anticipated a 
continuous fight on the part of Northern interests “to 
return to the old discriminatory structure.” Thus he 
called for legislation prescribing a uniform basis of freight 
rates throughout the country; and he thought that Con- 
gress should get around to such legislation “before we 
start looking after the world and placing a bottle of milk 
on every doorstep.” | 


Congressmen Confident on Outcome 


On the following day, Representative Luther A. John- 
son, Democrat of Texas, inserted into the Congressional 
Record’s appendix a statement expressing his hope that 
as a result of the commission’s decision (now that the 
B. I. R. report has pointed the way) “the errors of the 
past will be rectified as the evidence presented to the 
commission fully justifies this action.” This appraisal 
of the evidence was made by Mr. Johnson at the Wash- 
ington hearings which he attended. 

“Among other evidence introduced in the proceed- 
ing,” he said, “is the valuable and interesting informa- 
tion made by scientific and impartial members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission staff that, while there 
is a wide divergence of rates in the manufactured goods 
in the regions of the country, the costs of rendering rail 
transportation service varies but slightly between the 
regions. This affords a sound basis upon which to form- 
ulate a national rather than a regionalized freight-rate 
structure with a single level of rates for manufactured 
products.” 

Next came Senator Stewart, Democrat of Tennessee, 
who made an April 2 Senate speech assailing the state- 
ment presented at the commission’s hearing on behalf of 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, as noted in 
last week’s issue. Mr. Stewart undertook to answer the 
Dewey statement in detail, and in this he was assisted a 
bit by Senator Hill, Democrat of Alabama. “It is in- 
deed unfortunate,” said Mr. Stewart of Governor Dewey, 
“that the young man should not have a national view- 
point instead of the narrow and provincial one which 
gives strong intimation of sectional prejudice.” 

Between them Messrs. Stewart and Hill agreed that 
while the class rates are discriminatory against the South 
and West, the “low rates on raw materials” from the 
South and West “operate in no way disadvantageously 
to the Eastern territory, because the Eastern territory, 
taking advantage of those lower rates, brings in the raw 
materials from the West and South and Midwest and 
proceeds to process and manufacture them into finished 
manufactured goods.” 
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The Modernized Waiting Room of C. St. P. M. & O. Passenger Station at Eau Claire, Wis. 


Effective Station Modernization 
Requires Careful Planning* 


Many factors must be considered in carrying out such 
projects as are necessitated now by special conditions 


and in making 


tion buildings is based on information concerning 

current trends in this field and on the use of modern 
materials that were available until recently for this pur- 
pose. In presenting this report, it is realized that, ex- 
cept for extraordinary cases, expenditures for the alter- 
ation and improvement of existing passenger stations or 
the construction of new stations are out of the question 
at the present time, for in the face of the conditions ex- 
isting as a result of the war, neither men nor materials 
can be spared for such projects. 

However, the dislocations of passenger transportation 
brought about by the construction of large army camps 
and the development of vast new war material plants 
have given rise in not a few instances to the necessity 
for providing new or additional passenger station facili- 
ties in locations where the existing accommodations are 
entirely inadequate. Therefore, this report is offered for 
the purpose of providing a record of developments at the 
time that the outset of the war effectively stopped such 
Operations, as well as to provide information that may 
be of value in the construction of such emergency facili- 
ties as are required currently. 


—_——_ 


i on report on the modernization of passenger sta- 


Bune a_report prepared by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Guildings of the American Railway Engineering Association, P: 
allagher, architect, New York Central, Buffalo and East, was chairman 
of the subcommittee. 
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studies 


for future execution 


The modernization of station buildings is a vital and 
necessary step that is in line with the recent trend, so 
widely in evidence in the United States and Canada, to- 
ward the modernization and streamlining of locomotives 
and trains. The “streamliner,” beautifully designed both 
inside and out in appropriate modern style, offers many 
added comforts, a faster schedule and an attractive en- 
vironment for the patron. Too often this train stops at 
stations with crude outmoded facilities representative of 
an early era of railroading. Railroad station buildings 
have often been neglected in essential maintenance, and 
this neglect accentuates their unprepossessing appear- 
ance and puts them entirely out of keeping with the ap- 
pearance of the new trains. It is obvious that they should 
provide an equally pleasing appearance and equivalent 
accommodations, but the changes in train equipment have 
far surpassed those in passenger stations. 

The railroad station, which at one time was the center 
of activities of the community, should be restored to its 
rightful place, a building to encourage the civic pride of 
the town. The value of this community pride and the 
advertising value to be derived from a station of both 
beauty and convenience should be given recognition. The 
strong psychological appeal attached to an up-to-date 
station, coupled with the speed, comfort and safety of 
modern trains, will help the railroads to maintain a dom- 
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inant position in mass transportation in competition with 
air lines and buses. 

Another factor to be considered in favor of remodeling 
the railroad station is the fact that highly modern ac- 
commodations are provided for their patrons by com- 
petitive air lines and buses. Some of these have been 
built in extreme modernistic styles in an effort to derive 
the full advertising value which such treatment affords, 
with large signs to attract the attention of the public. 
The extreme contemporary style is not recommended for 
railroad stations since its life is too limited for these sta- 
tions. The architecture should be governed by the local 
environment, such as geographical and topographical con- 
ditions, the materials available, the character of the build- 
ings common to the community, and the particular re- 
quirements of the individual station facility. 

This report deals with the modernization of existing 
station buildings. Nevertheless, the majority of factors 
covered should be given full consideration in developing 
designs for new facilities, to the end that all outmoded 
features of the past will be eliminated. This considera- 
tion is particularly important where standard plans for 
buildings have been used indiscriminately. 


Careful Planning Necessary 


The problem of modernization of existing buildings 
should be analyzed thoroughly as to the scope and cost 
of the work to be undertaken. The flexibility of the 
existing plan and design and its adaptability to obtain 
the desired result will affect the amount and nature of 
the work to be done and the total cost of the improve- 
ment. Where extensive changes are required, the esti- 
mated cost of the improvement should be compared to 
that of a new building. Because of structural or architec- 
tural features, physical condition, or size, some old build- 
ings will not lend themselves favorably to moderniza- 
tion. In such cases, consideration should be given to a 
new structure instead of an expensive modernization, 
which, on completion, would not be as effective as new 
construction involving approximately the same cost. 

When the permissible expenditure is limited, the scope 
of the work can sometimes be limited to a few essentials 
and, at the same time, a satisfactory measure of modern- 
ization can still be achieved. No sacrifice should be 
made in carrying out any reconstruction that may be 
necessary to eliminate structural defects. Structural 
soundness, particularly of the foundations, should be de- 
termined by a careful inspection at an early stage. This 
inspection should disclose, in the case of frame construc- 
tion, whether termite activity is present and, if so, proper 
means should be taken to stop it and to correct any weak- 
ness that has been caused by it. 

Whenever practicable, a modernization project should 
be complete to the point of including any necessary 
changes in the floor plan, interior and exterior treatment 
and design, lighting, heating, furnishings and landscap- 
ing. 


How Thorough a Job Is Justified? 


This work will vary with each building and as a 
general rule will be limited by the amount of money 
granted in the authority for expenditure. The need of 
each building for modernization, the character of its sur- 
roundings, its future usefulness, and the amount of rev- 
enue derived from the community should determine the 
extent of the work to be done. In some buildings a 
change in decoration alone, particularly from drab stand- 
ardized colors to modern bright combinations, will ac- 
complish all the modernization that is warranted at that 
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point. In planning more comprehensive projects, con- 
sideration should be given the various matters discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 


Modernizing the Floor Plan 


Readjustment of the floor plan will often be necessary 
to provide adequate areas to handle fhe character and 
volume of passenger traffic to best advantage. A gen- 
eral waiting room for the passenger station is recom- 
mended, and where there are now separate waiting rooms 
for men and women, it is suggested that they be consoli- 
dated. Separate waiting rooms for colored persons must 
be provided where required by state law. 

The ticket office may need modernization. This facil- 
ity need not be a separately enclosed room. Opening 
the office into the waiting room, with only counters and 
railings to set off the enclosure, creates a more spacious 
effect and also places the agent in closer relation with 
the public. It means that he will of necessity maintain 
his office in a presentable condition. Counters should be 
ample in size and should be equipped with drawers, com- 
partments, racks, shelving, etc., to take care of tickets, 
cash, tariffs, records, stationery, time tables and the sup- 





General View of the Redecorated and Refurnished Waiting 
Room of the Milwaukee’s Station at Minneapolis, Minn. 


ply of advertising literature. Every article should be 
close at hand but generally out of view of the public. 
Counter tops can often be completely open or, if desired, 
bank-type glass or grille rails may’ be installed on top of 
the counters, with suitable openings to meet or serve 
patrons. Where operating conditions demand the clos- 
ing of the office while the waiting room remains open, 
drop sash or grilles should be provided to segregate the 
ticket office from the waiting room. 

Toilet rooms should be brought up to modern sanitary 
requirements. First, they should be located within the 
building, with convenient access from the waiting room. 
Locating the rooms for men and women adjacent to each 
other often results in economy in placing the plumbing, 
but when this is done it is desirable to keep the entrances 
widely separated and properly screened. 
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Existing toilet rooms should be investigated as to ca- 
pacity requirements. Where stations are used also as 
rest stops for buses, the size should be adequate for the 
average peak load requirements of both services. In 
many stations the remodeling of the toilet facilities will 
have the effect of improving them immeasurably and will 
do away with the most serious objection to the station. 
Old-style toilet fixtures should be replaced with modern 
units. Individual urinal fixtures should replace old un- 
sanitary urinal troughs. Modern flush valves, if water 
is available under sufficient pressure to operate them 
properly, are preferable to gravity or pneumatic tank 
supplies for closet or urinal flushing. Lavatories should 
always be provided in sufficient number. It is of utmost 
importance, also, that soil and water lines be inspected 
for size and condition. In many cases it will be desir- 
able and perhaps necessary to renew all plumbing lines. 
In conjunction with the plumbing layout, it is desirable 
that a sink be provided in a service or janitor’s closet. 
This last requirement is a necessary component of a mod- 





ern station plan. 


Men’s Smoking Rooms Not Needed 


Existing smoking rooms for men can be eliminated 
from the modern plan. Smoking rooms for women may 
be retained, but their size can often be reduced. In the 
new arrangement, this room becomes a retiring room or 
powder room. Where freight, baggage and express 
rooms are provided in combination with passenger sta- 
tions, they should be adequate in size. On the other 
hand, these rooms will often be found unnecessarily large 
for handling present fast freight and pick-up and deliv- 
ery shipments. Means of direct access to these rooms 
from the ticket office or waiting room is highly desirable. 

This should also be true of the heater room, particu- 
larly where the heater is hand-fired. The heater room 
in some buildings will comprise an addition to the plan, 
due to the installation of a central heating plant in place 
of stoves. A separate enclosed room is most desirable, 
with ample fuel storage space for the type and amount 
of fuel to be used. 

In their interior appointments, passenger stations too 
often reflect the period in which they were built. Where 
the present interior treatment is basically along pleasing 
lines, the addition of an attractive color scheme will ac- 
centuate this. Painting the walls and ceilings with mod- 
ern colors and adding a new floor of colorful modern 
materials will often create a satisfactory appearance with- 
out structural changes. 

Often it will be desirable to create a new pattern for 
the interior treatment. Bulky cornices and moldings, 
wide decorative trim around openings and high base 
molds, once the rule, were often of poor design and are 
dust collectors. They should be replaced with plaster or 
other new materials now available. The application of 
these materials should be consistent with good architec- 
tural design. Well-designed moldings, narrow trim, low 
sanitary bases, and architecturally correct doors and win- 
dows, all in decorative colors, will bring an old interior 
up to pleasing present-day standards. 

Treatment of the walls with decorative wall board in 
attractive color combinations, with metal or plastic mold- 
Ings laid out in an architectural design of horizontal or 
vertical motifs, is recommended, particularly where the 
finish is of wood, consisting of matched or beaded or 





“V”-jointed material. This has a common finish and in 
smaller stations provides a good base for nailing the ap- 
plique material. It is also practicable to cement decora- 
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the same or similar materials as that applied to the walls 
can be installed on the ceilings where plaster is not de- 
sired. Both decorative wall board and beveled panel 
boards are obtainable in pleasing colors. 

Floors in old stations are often drab, uninteresting, 
badly worn and unsanitary. The modern trend is to- 
ward colors in the floor, and materials such as asphalt 
tile, rubber tile, linoleum, and other similar materials may 
be used. These materials are easily installed over exist- 
ing floors, but careful attention should be given to their 
cleaning and maintenance. They do not have the longev- 
ity of terrazzo or quarry tile which are recommended 
above all others. Where feasible, the wood floor fram- 
ing should be removed, and concrete slabs installed. The 
finish can be a marked-off colored cement or any of the 
previously-mentioned materials, selected to fit the budget. 

Rest rooms with floors of terrazzo or ceramic tile ; wall 
bases of coved, flush, glazed tile; glazed tile wainscots, 
4¥4 to 5 ft. high; and plaster walls and ceilings are rec- 
ommended. Sanitary metal, marble or structural glass 
toilet stalls should be used. The toilets should be well 
ventilated and lighted; the use of glass block in outside 
walls will provide the maximum of daylight illumination. 
In the toilets of small stations where tile might not fit 
the budget, a hard cement plaster should be applied to 
the walls. A coved cement base and a marked-off ce- 
ment-finished floor with integral waterproofing and col- 
oring are also acceptable. 

Fluorescent fixtures attached to or suspended from the 
ceiling are recommended for lighting the new interior. 
The effect, with white light tubes, is pleasing and the use 
of such fixtures is gaining in popularity. Their power 
consumption is less than that consumed by an equivalent 
amount of incandescent lighting, although they are not 
entirely satisfactory from a maintenance standpoint. The 
public expects to find this type of lighting in a modern 
project. It is expected that continued development in 
fluorescent lighting will correct any shortcomings it may 
have from the maintenance standpoint. Indirect, con- 
cealed lighting is highly desirable but costs considerably 
more for installation, operation and maintenance. In all 
projects, the electric fixtures, whatever the type, should 
be selected to complement the design of the interior. 


Central Heating Recommended 


Unfortunately all stations are not equipped with mod- 
ern heating plants. The old-fashioned stove, located in 
each room of the station, is not satisfactory, nor is it 
consistent with this streamlined age. Its removal and 
the installation of a central heating system are of the ut- 
most importance. A steam heating system wth radiators 
can be selected, or one utilizing unit heaters, hot water, 
or forced warm air. Exposed pipes are to be avoided in 
the rooms open to the public. Where a basement is not 
available, pipes or ducts can often be carried through the 
attic space or that provided when ceilings are suspended. 
Radiators should be of modern types, although it is ac- 
ceptable to use old radiators when they are covered with 
modern metal shields. Recessed radiators are efficient 
and very practical where space is an important factor. 
Where warm air-ducts under pressure are used, registers 
can be located in the ceiling, either in combination with 
the electric light fixtures or separated. A diffusing fin- 
type register should be used. 

If coal is used, it is advisable to install automatic 
stoker firing, for in a few years the amount of fuel saved 
will equal the cost of installing the automatic-fired cen- 
tral heating system. Where low gas rates are available, 
a gas-fired heating plant can be used, or, for the smaller 
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station, vented gas-steam radiators -are acceptable. Air 
conditioning may be considered in certain areas of larg- 
er stations, such as restaurants or other concessions 
where the business done is heavy enough to justify the 
expense of installation and operation. 


Furnishings Must Be Modern 


Furniture for a remodeled station should also be con- 
sistent with the adopted style of the interior. Chrome 
and upholstered lounges add color to the waiting room 
and can be arranged in pleasing groups that create an 
atmosphere of friendliness and cheerfulness, although 
these lounges do not have the durability of wood settees 
which are recommended, in part at least, for larger sta- 
tions. Wood settees, however, should be modern in de- 
sign, preferably with flush panels, and should be both 
comfortable and easily maintained. 

Furniture for ticket offices should likewise harmonize 
with the interior design. New desks of wood or metal, 
with flat tops in natural wood, green or gray finish, 
should be installed in remodeled ticket offices. Ticket 
counters should be carefully designed, using materials 
that harmonize with the walls. Glass blocks and wood 
veneers can be used attractively. Desk-top linoleum, 
which is available in various colors, makes a very satis- 
factory finish for the counter top. 

Telephone booths and lockers for public use are nec- 
essary accessories in any passenger station. Where feas- 
ible, they should be located in recesses, in furred-out 
wall space in the waiting room, or in alcoves, and made 
to harmonize with the interior treatment. New types of 
locker cabinets and telephone booths are available. 

Where newsstands and soda fountains or the like are 
provided, they, too, should harmonize with the interior 
treatment. Signs, bulletin boards, train schedule boards, 
etc., should be neat and compact and placed in glass- 
enclosed cases, located with discrimination. Advertise- 
ments to encourage railroad travel can take the form of 
artistic murals or photographs used as decorative ad- 
juncts on walls that otherwise might lack interest. Drink- 
ing fountains should be of the electric cooler type which 
are now available in beautiful cabinets suitable for the 
modernized station. The fountain should be placed in a 
convenient location in the waiting room. 


Remodeling the Exterior 


Changes that will be found necessary in the exterior 
appearance of stations undergoing modernization will 
vary with each building. The cost factor will often de- 
termine the amount of work that can be done, even 
though additional work might be desired. Some station 
buildings are pleasing or attractive in themselves al- 
though they may not conform to contemporary styles in 
architecture. Under such circumstances salient parts 
and basic lines should be retained with minor alterations, 
supplemented by a program of redecorating. If the build- 
ing is of masonry, the washing of the outer walls with 
chemicals or the painting of the doors, windows, cor- 
nices, etc., will often aid greatly in improving the ap- 
pearance and in adding a cheerful and inviting atmos- 
phere. It is particularly important that care be used in 
selecting the colors for each building, this being prefer- 
able to slavish adherence to a limited number of “stand- 
ard” colors. 

It will sometimes be necessary or desirable to renew 
or add doors and windows and their frames. These 
should be designed to conform to the style of the mod- 
ernization adopted. Where additional ventilation is not 
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required, it is possible to use glass blocks in large panels 
to good advantage to create a cheerful atmosphere both 
inside and out. 

Of foremost importance in a remodeling program jis 
a study of the roof, with both its condition and its ap- 
pearance in mind. Naturally, the roof should be made 
watertight before any interior work is undertaken. Shin- 
gles applied on hip or gable roofs should be more color- 
ful than those used in the past. Harmonious blends of 
several different colors of shingles will make roofs more 
attractive and enhance the appearance of the entire 
building. Fire-resistant shingles are available in a wide 
color range and are recommended. Clay tile and slate 
are highly acceptable where conditions permit their use, 

Stations constructed of wood covered with narrow 
wood shingles, or boards and battens and wide trim 
boards, can be improved by applying a brick or stone 
veneer. Where the cost of this method is considered ex- 
cessive for the particular project, fire-resistant shingles 
or clap boards may be applied to the walls. Wood shin- 
gles with a wide exposure and alternating overlapping 
of shingles at the building corners and hip roof ridges 
give a pleasing appearance. The use of flat, wide trim 
should be avoided where a building of character is de- 
sired. Instead the trim should consist of narrow molds 
adequate for coverage of the door and window frames, 
On other buildings, clap boards or drop siding may be 
used to harmonize with the design or architecture. Co- 
lonial type wood shingles, as well as other parts of the 
building, such as doors, windows, cornices, etc., should 
be painted in light appropriate colors. 


Exterior Finish 


The repainting of the wood siding of a station will 
often fail to produce the desired surface or effect because 
of an accumulation of paint from many previous paint- 
ings. Even after burning off the old paint, which is an 
expensive process, the siding may not be as pleasing as 
desired. In this case, asbestos-cement shingles and flat 
sheets can be used successfully. A shingle with a glazed 
surface should be used, however, because it can be 
washed satisfactorily. 

The remodeling of outside illumination is important 
for improved lighting conditions at night. The building 
should be easily recognizable after dark. Lanterns |o- 
cated at the entrances add a decorative effect to the ex- 
terior that is noticeable both day and night. Electric 
advertising signs should be placed with discrimination 
so as not to detract too much from the architectural de- 
sign. 

Where sufficient land is available or can be acquired 
co meet the requirements, parking facilities should be 
provided if the business of the railroad at the particular 
location is sufficient to warrant an investment for that 
purpose. Parking areas should be provided with a hard- 
surface paving or finish, and should be properly drained. 
Landscaping should be provided wherever possible. 
Shrubs planted around the building should be carefully 
selected for an appropriate species that will give the de- 
sired effect. Grass plots are desirable and should be 
laid out without detracting unduly from necessary park- 
ing areas and platforms. : 

Generally, any study of a station that is made with 
modernization in view should include an investigation 
of the platforms, giving consideration to their condition 
and the adequacy of their length for accommodating the 
longer trains. Extensions should be made where neces- 
sary and repairs and resurfacing should be carried out if 
required. Platform illumination should also be checked. 
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Baldwin Chooses New Executives 





Chairman Brinley will continue to direct company’s affairs 
while President Kelly assumes responsibilities of operation 





Charles E. Brinley 


win Locomotive Works held at Eddystone, Pa., 

on April 1, Charles E. Brinley, president, was 
elected chairman of the board, a newly-created position, 
and Ralph Kelly, executive vice-president, was elected 
to the presidency of the company. Mr. Brinley will re- 
main chief executive officer and will continue general 
supervision and direction of the company’s affairs. Mr. 
Kelly, who’ has been principal operating officer of the 
company since March, 1942, will continue to:have this 
responsibility and will be in charge of the active manage- 
ment of Baldwin’s various divisions and wholly-owned 
subsidiaries. Other staff changes have also been made, 
these being reported in the Supply Trade News columns 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Brinley was elected to the presidericy of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works in December; 1938. Earlier in 
that year, when the company was reorganized under the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act, he had been elected a director 
and member of the executive committee, and for a short 
period following the resignation of G. H. Houston when 
the presidency of the company was vacant, he served as 
acting vice-president with full executive powers. Prior 
to his association with Baldwin, Mr. Brinley had been 
associated, since 1901, with the American Pulley Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Pa., a concern founded by his 


( T a meeting of the board of directors of the Bald- 
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Ralph Kelly 


father. He was born in Philadelphia on February 25, 
1878, and had his higher education in mechanical engi- 
neering at Yale University, receiving his bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1900, and a degree from the Sheffield Scientific 
School in 1901. Mr. Brinley is a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, a director of a 
number of well-known industrial, public utility and in- 
surance companies and a trustee of the Drexel Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. Kelly was graduated from Harvard University in 
1909 and, in the same year, became associated with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company as an 
apprentice in its power engineering department. He 
served as a lieutenant in the United States Navy during 
the first World War and in 1920 rejoined the marine 
engineering department of Westinghouse, subsequently 
becoming the engineering manager of the company’s 
southwestern district, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo. He was advanced to manager of that district and 
later to manager of the central district at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘In 1934 Mr. Kelly was named vice-president in charge 


of the operating division of Westinghouse and, in 1938, 
he became: vice-president in charge of sales. He left 
Westinghouse in March, 1942, to become executive vice- 


president anda director of the Baldwin Locomotive 


Works. —? 
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Electric, Steam or Diesel-Electric’ 


An outline of the factors involved in 
the selection of railroad motive power 


By A. G. Oehler and H. C. Wilcox 


Associate Editors, Railway: Age 


OR 60 years the steam locomotive was without com- 

petition, as a form of motive power, on American 

railroads. Its first serious competitor, the electric 
locomotive, appeared in 1895 and during the following 
40 years displaced steam in specific applications. The 
reasons for this were that the electric locomotive pos- 
sessed certain inherent advantages that madg it both de- 
sirable and economical to adopt at the time it was done. 
That electrification did not completely displace steam 
operation was because experience demonstrated its lim- 
itations. The Diesel-electric locomotive made its initial 
appearance in this country—in switching service—in 
1925, but like the electric locomotive almost 10 years 
went by before the industry accepted it as a competitor. 
From 1935 to date, the Diesel-electric forged ahead more 
rapidly than either of its competitors—electric or steam 
—in any similar period. There were many reasons for 
this. Outstanding among these were that the Diesel- 
electric has most of the advantages of both electric and 
steam motive power without too many of its disadvant- 
ages, plus an appeal to the public that increased the reve- 
nues of the railroads when they were desperately need- 
ed. What, now, are the limitations of the Diesel-electric 
locomotive and to what extent can either the electric or 
Diesel-electric be expected further to encroach upon the 
dominions of steam? 

One hundred years of railroading have demonstrated 
that, in the final analysis, any controversy that exists as 
to which is the best type of motive power must be de- 
cided upon the basis of sound economic principles. Ex- 
perience has also demonstrated that there is no universal 
formula by which the user can determine whether one or 
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the other type should or should not be used, but there 
are certain fundamentals upon which agreement can be 
reached, through the application of which a final choice 
may be made. No application of these fundamentals can 
be made until the problem is clearly stated. 


Historical Background 


The steam locomotive came into being more than 100 
years ago as a competitor to the horse and the canal boat. 
From that point it grew in size and power and the rail- 
road grew with it, including the enginehouse, the shop, 
water and fuel services, and all facilities required to 
maintain and operate steam power. Most railroad opera- 
tion is designed around the characteristics and require- 
ments of the steam locomotive. 

The electric locomotive was first applied to trunk line 
railroad service in 1895, when it was used to eliminate 
a smoke hazard by hauling trains with their steam loco- 
motives through the Baltimore & Ohio tunnel at Balti- 
more, Md. From this beginning its use was extended to 
the operation of congested city terminals, where smoke 
elimination was important, to operation of trains on 
heavy grades (including tunnels), to suburban passenger 
service requiring short headways and rapid acceleration 
where smoke elimination was also a factor, and to heavy 
traffic general service lines where the added cost of the 
power distribution system could be justified by savings 
in operating cost and improved service. 

The Diesel-electric locomotive was developed from the 
rail car, the latter having been used for several years to 
take care of diminishing traffic on branch lines. The 
first locomotive to be used on American railroads in 1924 
was in fact a rail car equipped with a heavy-duty Diesel 
engine and electric transmission. From this beginning 
the application of Diesel-electric locomotives to switching 
service has been extended until a railroad purchase of a 
new steam switcher is exceptional. 

Road application of Diesel engines began with light- 
weight passenger trains in which the first car containe 
baggage and mail compartments in addition to the space 





* Abstract of a paper “Factors Involved in the Selection of Railroad 
Motive Power,” presented at the 1943 annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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occupied by the power plant. These trains were in- 
creased in size and the motive power grew from one to 
two and finally to a three-unit Diesel-electric locomotive. 
Four-unit locomotives are used in freight service and 
some Diesel-electric locomotives are used interchange- 
ably in freight and passenger service. 

A common error made by transportation engineers, for 
reasons best known to themselves, in dealing with the 
selection of motive power has been an approach to the 
problem primarily on the basis of substituting one type 
of motive power for another, whereas actually the ulti- 
mate solution may be an economically sound use of com- 
binations of different types—each in the place and to the 
extent to which it is best suited. 


What the Problem Is 


The first requisite is to state the problem; in simple 
terms it is how to decide whether or not to use steam, 
Diesel-electric or electric motive power or combinations 
thereof, for performing the required functions of a rail- 
road. A study of the problem may, for example, indi- 
cate that to do a specific job a railroad should use Diesel 
switchers, Diesel road passenger locomotives and steam 
freight locomotives or possibly Diesel switchers and elec- 
tric road passenger and freight power. It is quite pos- 
sible that to the man with an open mind the very effort 
to prove the case for one type of motive power as against 
another may demonstrate the logic of utilizing combina- 
tions. Once basic data have been collected and studied, an 
equal familiarity with the characteristics of the three 
types of motive power should be acquired. With that 
end in view a table has been prepared by way of assist- 





Classification of Motive-Power Characteristics 
Steam Diesel-electric 
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(1) Operating cost: 
(a) Fuel 
(b) Water 
(c) Lubricants 
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ance. The reasons why any given characteristic is con- 
sidered an advantage or a disadvantage follow. 


Fuel 


When the cost of coal delivered to the tender is four 
dollars a ton, the cost of coal is about the same as the 
cost of power required for an electrified line. This re- 
lation will vary considerably depending upon the power 
contract, the amount of transmission and distribution 
losses, etc. But experience indicates that if the cost of 
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coal is less than this, no savings in fuel cost can be made 
by electrifying a steam-operated railroad. For Class | 
railroads the average cost of coal delivered to the rail- 
road is $2.68. To this must be added the cost of dis- 
tributing it to the coaling plants and loading it on the 
tender. The cost of handling coal from the car to the 
locomotive (including fixed charges) is about 15 cents 
per ton. Obviously, the railroads which are remote from 
sources of supply pay a greater hauling charge than those 
with short hauls from the mines. 

Fuel costs for steam and Diesel-electric locomotives 
can best be compared from performance records. One 
railroad using both types for freight service reports a 
fuel cost of 33 cents per mile for coal-burning steam 
locomotives and 28 cents per mile for Diesel-electric lo- 
comotives in the same service. These figures favor the 
steam locomotive somewhat, since in this instance the 
Diesel-electric locomotives are operated in high-speed 
service, while the steam locomotives are used at lower 
rates of speed. 

In passenger service one road reports fuel costs of 17 
cents and 10 cents for steam and Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, respectively, a saving of 37.5 per cent. In two 
other cases the savings reported are, respectively, 16.3 
and 39.8 per cent. 

It is in switching service that the Diesel-electric loco- 
motive makes the greatest saving of fuel. Hourly fuel 
costs taken from a recent report are set forth in the table. 





Comparative Steam and Diesel Fuel Costs 
in Switching Service 


Hourly Steam Hourly Diesel 


Fuel Costs Fuel Costs Saving 
Railway A—600-hp. Diesels .......... $0.801 $0.224 $0.577 
Railway B—600- and 1,000-hp. Diesels.. 1.120 0.370 0.750 
Railway C—1,000-hp. Diesels ......... 1.0636 0.3267 0.7369 





There are three reasons for this. One is the inher- 
ently high thermal efficiency of the Diesel engine. An- 
other is the relatively high standby losses of the steam 
locomotive and the third is the electric transmission 
which permits the Diesel engine to operate near its full- 
load rating at all locomotive speeds. 


Water and Lubricants 


The average water cost for a steam locomotive is ap- 
proximately ten per cent of the fuel cost. On Diesel- 
electric and straight electric locomotives, water is a rela- 
tively small item, even in passenger service which re- 
quires oil-fired boilers on the locomotive for train heating 
and for the steam-ejector type of air conditioning. The-’ 
amount of water used for this purpose is only about one- 
tenth of the total water used for all purposes by a steam 
locomotive in the same service. In freight and switching 
service, the electric locomotive uses no water and the 
amount needed by the Diesel-electric locomotive is prac- 
tically negligible. 

An empirical method of approximating lubricating costs: 
for Diesel-electric locomotives is to assume that the con- 
sumption of lubricating oil is from 114 to 3 per cent of 
the fuel oil while the cost per gallon is ten times as much. 
Thus the cost of Diesel-electric lubricating oil is from: 
15 to 30 per cent as much as the fuel cost. Steam loco- 
motives doing the same work will consume lubricants. 
costing about half as much as those used by the Diesel- 
electric and accumulated experience shows that the cost 
of lubricating electric locomotives is much less than that 
for steam. 

FEnginehouse expense is a disadvantage of the steam 
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locomotive. In road service it may be from 1.6 to 4 times 
as much for the steam as for the Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives, while in switching it may be from 5 to 12 times 
as much. 





Comparative Steam and Diesel Enginehouse Expense 
on Roads Using Both Types of Power 


Steam Diesel-electric 
Pyreisht Servite,” Mer Mls os Ko cess ce exces $0.04 $0.01 
Passenger service, per mile ............se0008 0.02 0.012 
IRCIES 4, SEROUS oo x'os 6.505405 saa oes 0.393 0.038 
RR ae EE MOE i ios ox oe LarkisS prae's 6.00% 0.2279 0.0427 
Seescans <5. Gee MORE sis so oes be or s's aveien's 0.47 0.04 





Electric locomotive enginehouse expense is less than 
that of the Diesel-electric, since it is essentially a Diesel- 
electric without the Diesel engine. The high steam costs 
arise from the fact that the steam locomotive requires 
periodic attention for the cleaning of flues, boilers, grates, 
etc., with the resulting need for resteaming and atten- 
tion to fires. 

Locomotive supplies is an item included in all loco- 
motive cost accounting but it is a small one and there is 
so little difference for each type that is not a controlling 
factor. 


Smoke Elimination 


Electric locomotives are completely effective in elimi- 
nating smoke. They have been responsible for the trans- 
forming of smoking yards into first-class residential dis- 
tricts, and for the safe operation of trains through long 
tunnels. 

Diesel-electric locomotives produce little smoke, but 
their exhaust gas and the fuel they carry has precluded 
their use in some terminals. 

Electric and Diesel-electric locomotives which have 
no unbalanced weights in their wheels do not produce 
what is known as dynamic augment. This adds to the 
problem of steam locomotive design for high speeds, and 
in the case of slipping wheels may result in track stresses 
sufficient to kink the rails. The smaller wheel diameters 
and lower center of gravity used with Diesel-electric. lo- 
comotives increase shearing stresses at the head of the 
rail, but this is largely offset by lower axle loads. It is 
generally accepted that the electric and Diesel-electric 
cause less damage to roadbed than steam locomotives, 
but much work is being done to improve the character- 
istics of the latter at high speeds. 


Merchandising Appeal 


Diesel-powered streamlined trains were introduced in 
1933 and the great increase in passenger traffic between 
1933 and.1941 is good evidence that people like them and 
will desert the highway for them. A part of the credit 
for this shift must be given to fare adjustments and a 
part to air conditioning, but undoubtedly the Diesel- 
electric locomotive deserves its share. 

At a meeting of the American Association of Passen- 
ger Traffic Officers in November, 1941, an attempt was 
made to evaluate the influence of passenger service on 
freight traffic. A poll of railroad traffic officers showed 
that none think it is of no importance and 84 per cent of 
those questioned feel that the influence of passenger 
service is either a major or an important factor. A 
somewhat different attitude is shown by traffic managers 
who buy transportation. Almost half of a number of 
these men who were questioned said that the great bulk 
of freight traffic is routed without consideration for pas- 
senger service. Even though the latter group is most 
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nearly correct, it is obvious that passenger service 1s an 
important influence. 


Dynamic and Regenerative Braking 


Dynamic braking has been developed for the Diesel- 
electric locomotive. This consists of using the traction 
motors as generators and dissipating the energy gener- 
ated in resistors. The brakes are designed to hold at a 
definite speed on a descending grade, the same train 
weight that the locomotive can haul up the same grade 
at the same speed. In actual operation, on descending 
grades, train weight may be heavier and speeds main- 


‘tained are higher than on the same grade ascending, so 


that for controlling such trains some assistance for the 
dynamic brake is required from the train air brakes. In 
trials on various grades, the amount of train air braking 
required was reduced to aproximately one-fourth of that 
required by conventional braking with train air brakes, 
This represents an important reduction in brake shoe 
and wheel wear and reduces damage to wheels by over- 
heating. It is also a safety device. 

The electric locomotive is capable of employing regen- 
erative braking—of returning the power generated in 
the motors to the power system. It is definitely superior 
to dynamic braking for improving train operation since 
it allows closer speed regulation on the down grades and 
in actual practice on heavy grade lines it makes an ap- 
preciable saving of the electric energy required by the 
railroad. 


Fixed Charges 


In the matter of fixed charges against operation, we 
are concerned with two major factors; first cost and 
service life. Originally, the Diesel-electric locomotive 
was at a distinct disadvantage with respect to steam be- 
cause of high initial cost. However, progress in design 
and production methods, as well as an increased volume 
of production, has reduced the initial cost of Diesel loco- 
motives to aproximately $87.50 per engine horsepower 
as compared with approximately $35.00 per cylinder 
horsepower for steam. 

The cost of an electric road locomotive is about $65.00 
per continuous horsepower at the rail. To this must be 
added the cost of the power distribution and contact 
system, but no close estimate of its cost can be made 
since, roughly speaking, the same system that serves ten 
locomotives can also serve a hundred. If a substitution 
for steam of Diesel-electric or electric locomotives is be- 
ing considered, some credit should be given to the re- 
placing units for fuel, water and ash handling systems 
and such enginehouse and shop facilities as are not re- 
quired by electric or Diesel-electric power. In any plan 
for improvement some real thought should be given to 
the elimination of terminals made possible by improved 
locomotives and better operation. 


Depreciation 


To become involved here in any discussion of the de- 
preciation question would serve no good purpose. Ex- 
perience with steam and electric locomotives has demon- 
strated that a depreciation rate somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 4.5 per cent serves well the purposes of the 
railroad industry’s present. methods of accounting. In 
the matter of Diesel-electric locomotives the question 0! 
depreciation-has been approached in a somewhat different 
manner -than has been the case with steam. By this 1s 
meant: that recognition has been taken of the fact that a 
Diesel-electric locomotive is, for example,:40 per cent 
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Diesel engine, 40 per cent electrical equipment and 20 
per cent mechanical equipment. Because of this fact 
three depreciation rates might be desirable; one to the 
mechanical equipment, one to the electrical equipment 
and one to the Diesel engine. 

Years of experience with both mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment, such as is now used on Diesel-electric 
locomotives, has simplified the problem of establishing 
depreciation rates. The unknown factor has been that 
of the service life of the Diesel engine. It is quite prob- 
able that time will demonstrate that the economic service 
life of railway type Diesel engines may be longer than 
was anticipated in the early days of their service on the 
railroads. To summarize this matter of depreciation 
without offering any conclusion, it may be said that in- 
dividual roads have established depreciation rates for 
Diesel-electric locomotives all the way from 4 to 10 per 
cent annually. 

High acceleration is an inherent characteristic of both 
Diesel-electric and electric locomotives, and a character- 
istic which has been lacking in steam locomotives, par- 
ticularly of older designs. 


Overload Capacity 


The electric is the only one of the three types of mo- 
tive power which has real overload capacity. Steam 
locomotive horsepower depends upon mean effective pis- 
ton pressure and speed, and horsepower outputs near the 
maximum are obtainable over only a short portion of the 
speed range. 

The maximum horsepower output of a Diesel-electric 
locomotive is dependent upon the capacity of the Diesel 
engines. It cannot be increased above this amount but 
the electric transmission permits the use of this horse- 
power over a relatively large part of the speed range. 

The relation of rated horsepower to maximum horse- 
power of an electric locomotive is shown in Fig. 1. Be- 
cause the electric locomotive can draw from the power 
supply lines up to the heating limits of the motors, it can 
for short periods deliver horsepower outputs which are 
almost twice the continuous rating. Thus a locomotive 
having a continuous rating of 4,860 hp. at 65 m. p. h. 
may be capable of outputs at the driving wheels up to 
9000 hp. when the service conditions demand. In so 
far as performance is concerned, it may be looked upon 
as the ideal locomotive. In actual practice, an electric 
locomotive having 72 per cent of its weight on drivers 
can = enough tractive force to slip its drivers at any 
speed. 

To obtain this overload capacity, operation must be so 
arranged that the motor temperatures are well below 
maximum permissible values before the extra horsepower 
is called for. One overload must not be superimposed 
on another. Within the limits of its horsepower capac- 
ity the Diesel-electric locomotive is similarly limited. 


Availability 


When a steam locomotive arrives at its terminal, it re- 
quires certain servicing and repair operations. A study 
recently made by one railroad indicates that steam 
freight locomotives are in service approximately 12 hours 
out of a 24-hr. period; that they spend 8 hours at termi- 
nals undergoing servicing and repairs and spend the 
other 4 hours waiting for something to do. This corre- 
sponds to an availability factor of 6634 per cent. As 
compared with this figure the Diesel-electric locomotive 
will have an availability factor of possibly 90 per cent 
and the electric locomotive perhaps 95 per cent. Avail- 
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ability of any type of motive power can be improved by 
the intelligent use of modern terminal facilities. 


Flexibility 


The flexibility of Diesel-electric locomotives is an “ad- 
vantage characteristic” brought about by the fact that it 
is built in the form of “packaged power’’; for example, 
in 1,000- or 2,000-hp. units, from 1 to 4 of which may 
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FIG. 1—Performance Characteristics of Electric, Steam and 
Diesel-Electric Locomotives on Level Tangent Track 


be used to provide the power required for a variety of 
operating conditions. When, for example, a 5,000-hp. 
steam locomotive is used on a “1,000-hp. job” the loss 
to the operating company entailed by the resultant low 
load factor is obvious. 


A Suggestion 


What has been offered in this paper may be considered 
as a pattern or design for procedure. It is suggested 
that it now be implemented by setting up a set of specific 
conditions on a railroad or a section of a railroad. This 
specific case could then be placed in the hands of three 
groups of recognized transportation engineers experi- 
enced in the application of steam, electric and Diesel- 
electric motive power. Each group could then proceed 
to determine the extent that each type should be used for 
this specific case. When put together the three reports 
would indicate to what extent definite values can be given 
to the many factors involved. 

[Eprror’s Note.—Included with the paper is an ap- 
pendix which lists all of the considerations which must 
be included in a complete cost study. This is of specific 
interest to the engineer and it will be published in the 
Transactions of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. The subject, which is a controversial one, de- 
veloped considerable discussion. An abstract of the dis- 
cussion will appear in an early issue of Railway Age.] 
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Colorado & Southern 
Adjusts Its Finances 


7. plan recently approved by a three-judge fed- 


eral court at Denver for extension of bond matur- 

ities and modification of interest of the Colorado 
& Southern is notable, because the first such plan ap- 
proved by a court under the McLaughlin Act. 

This act, which became effective October 16, 1942, is 
substantially a re-enactment of the earlier Chandler Act 
which expired by its terms approximately one year 
after its passage. The Baltimore & Ohio and Lehigh 
Valley plans of adjustment were made under the 
Chandler Act. 

The principal difference between the McLaughlin 
Act and Section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act is that the 
former is an adjustment statute intended to meet tempo- 
rary financial difficulties of railroads, while Section 77 
provides for complete reorganization of insolvent roads. 
When a road is in a position to meet the requirements 
of the McLaughlin Act, it offers quick relief for tem- 
porary financial difficulties. Under it the adoption of a 
plan of adjustment is conditional upon its approval by 
seventy-five per cent of.all creditors and sixty per cent 
of each class of creditors. 

The Colorado & Southern’s petition was filed Novem- 
ber 9, 1942, and the final decree was entered March 8, 
1943. As required by the McLaughlin Act, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s approval of the C. & S. 
plan was secured before it was submitted to the court. 
The statute provides for payment of interest as pro- 
vided in the plan during the pendency of the court pro- 
ceedings, so that the bondholders get some interest reg- 
ularly. Another important advantage is that invested 
principal is not sacrificed or the lien of any bond or 
obligation disturbed, and no change is made in the par 
value or number of shares of any of the classes of cap- 
ital stock. Under the plan of the Colorado & Southern 
the stockholders must elect two directors nominated by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and two nom- 
inated by the General Mortgage bondholders. 

The Burlington owns seventy-one per cent of the Col- 
orado & Southern’s stock, and the court found that 
“control, management and affiliation” of the Burlington 
is of substantial value to the C. & S. and to each class 
of its creditors and stockholders. 

The effect of the C. & S. plan is to reduce annual 
fixed charges to a basis which reasonably may be ex- 
pected to be earned in bad years. During present good 
earnings the bondholders will get their contingent in- 
terest, and all additional income can be devoted to 
retirement of debt. It is expected that in this way a sub- 
stantial amount of the bonds may be retired by 1955 so 
that refunding the balance may be managed in an or- 
derly way. The C. & S. plan extends until 1955 the 
maturity date of bonds and notes falling due in 1944-45, 
and reduces annual fixed charges of the company from 
$1,971,707 to $927,392 during the period of extension. 

The securities involved in the plan, and the treatment 
accorded each, are as follows: 

1, REFUNDING AND ExTENSION MortGAaGE 414 PER 
Cent Bonps, DuE May 1, 1945. Of-these bonds $27,- 
015,700 are owned, and $1,000,000 held in pledge, by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The plan pro- 
vides that the maturity date of these bonds be extended 
to January 1, 1955, and that—from November 1, 1941, 
to November 1, 1954, at the latest—the total interest 
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rate on these bonds be reduced to 4 per cent, 2% per 
cent to be fixed, and 1% per cent, non-cumulative, to he 
contingent upon earnings. No interest is to be paid on 
the $1,000,000 of these bonds held under pledge so long 
as other obligations amended under the plan are not in 
default. Saving in annual fixed interest on this issue is, 
thus, $540,314. 

2. GENERAL MortGaGE 4% Per CENT, SERIEs A, 
Gotp Bonps, DuE 1980. These bonds are, for the most 
part, a second lien. $16,800,000 of them are held by the 
public; $3,200,000 are owned by the Fort Worth & 
Denver City and pledged by it with the R. F. C.; and 
$4,918,000 are pledged by the C. & S. with the R. F.C. 
The total interest on these bonds is reduced to 4 per 
cent during the 1941-54 extension period—1¥% per cent 
being on a fixed basis, and 2% per rent, non-cumulative, 
being contingent upon the prior payment of the 1% per 
cent contingent interest on the refunding and mortgage 
bonds and upon payment of $300,000 a year into a “‘cap- 
ital fund.” No interest is to be paid on the bonds pledged 
with the R. F. C. as long as the pledgors are not in de- 
fault. Saving in annual fixed interest on thts issue is 
$504,000. 

3. OrHER Maturity Dates ExTENDED. The Galves- 
ton Terminal has a first mortgage 5 per cent issue total- 
ing $546,000, due 1948, owned by the R. F. C., and guar- 
anteed by the C. & S., which is obligated to repurchase 
the issue from the R. F. C. by March 1, 1944. The date 
of repurchase has been extended to January 1, 1955, 
There is a balance of $445,566 on a C. & S. 5 per cent 
promissory note to the R. F. C., which the borrower was 
obligated to pay on March 1, 1944, but payment of which 
may now be postponed until January 1, 1955. Lastly, 
the R. F. C. holds a 6 per cent promissory note of the 
Ft. Worth & Denver Northern pledged by the C. & S,, 
which was due May 1, 1945, and the maturity of which 
has now been extended to January 1, 1955. 

The plan further provides that, during its operation, 
all available net income after payment of contingent 
interest on the mortgage bonds must be applied to reduc- 
tion of debt or to replacement or increase of working 
capital as directed by R. F.C. That is to say, the stock- 
holders cannot get any dividends while the plan is in 
operation, but they can retain their stock. 


xk * * 





C. N. R. Photo 
The C. N. R. Has a New Monogram for Its Cars 
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Non-Op Board Hears 


Views on Express Pay 


NDER the national stabilization policy, no further 
U wage increases may now be granted to express 

employees, Albert M. Hartung, vice-president of 
the Railway Express Agency, contended in his opening 
statement to the emergency board hearing the demands 
of the employees for increased wages. The express case 
was opened at Chicago on April 5, by the non-op board, 
upon completion of testimony by the short lines. 

“In October and November, 1940,” Mr. Hartung said, 
“our employees represented here were granted a reduc- 
tion in their work week from 48 hours to 44 hours, with 
no reduction in pay. This resulted in a nine per cent 
increase in hourly rates of pay. Then the employees re- 
ceived a 10 cents per hour wage increase in December, 
1941, producing a further increase in hourly rates of pay 
of more than 12 per cent, or a total of more than 21 
per cent. This is substantially in excess of the 15 per 
cent increase provided for by the so-called ‘Little Steel’ 
formula. Under the provisions of the Stabilization Act, 
the demands for increases in pay must be wholly denied.” 

Mr. Hartung emphasized the fact that the present 
wages of express employees are at an all-time high. 

“In 1942,” he said, “the average pay per straight-time 
hour was 93 cents, and the average annual pay per em- 
ployee was $2,278. The wages of express employees 
compare very favorably with those of employees per- 
forming similar work in other industries and generally 
are higher. The satisfactory level of express wages is 
illustrated by our employment situation. Despite the 
serious manpower problem, with the exception of a very 
few points, we have applicants for employment in excess 
of our needs. The explanation for this rests not only 
in the high wage level and the fact that the express busi- 
ness is an essential industry but also in the satisfactory 
working conditions of our employees, the permanency 
of our business, and the regularity of employment.” 

Mr. Hartung stated that the wage demands made 
upon the Railway Express Agency involved a total of 
some $31,760,000, representing an increase of more 
than 26 per cent in the 1942 wage bill. 

“The increases asked here by the clerks, the machinists 
and the blacksmiths,” he said, “would cost $21,269,000 
per year, or a payroll increase of 17% per cent. If 
corresponding increases were made to all of our other 
employees—and our experience has been that such in- 
creases always are so applied—it would cost us $26,260,- 
000, a payroll increase of 2134 per cent. At the same 
time we are confronted with demands from the teamsters’ 
brotherhood for changes in working agreements which, 
if granted to all employees, would add $5,500,000, or 
an additional 414 per cent, to our payroll costs.” 

The impropriety of basing wages upon temporary and 
abnormal conditions also was stressed by Mr. Hartung. 

“More than half of our present traffic is war goods,” 
he said. “We are handling many heavy shipments of 
War materials, many of them in carload lots—something 
almost unknown in regular express movement. Aside 
from this war traffic, our business is down substantially. 

€ know that when peace returns our competition will 

keener than ever before. The present volume of 
business, including so large a percentage of war busi- 
hess, surely should not be used as a standard for any 
teasonably likely future normal year, or as a basis for 
Judging the ability of the industry to bear a wage 
Increase.”’ 
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Mr. Hartung voiced his objections to the employees’ 
attempt to force the Express Agency into the generai 
railroad wage case. 

“The Railway ‘Express Agency,” he said, “is not a 
railroad company. It does not operate a railroad. Its 
employees are not railroad employees; they are express 
employees performing entirely different work. We do 
not employ section men, signal maintainers, telegraphers, 
roundhouse employees, dining car employees, or many 
other classes of men who work on the railroads. Of 
course, there are some classes of employees common to 
railroads and express companies, such as clerks, stenog- 
raphers and warehousemen, but these occupations are 
common to industry generally. 

“Only three of the 15 labor organizations involved in 
the railroad case represent any of our employees—the 
clerks, the machinists and the blacksmiths—and the latter 
two together represent less than 1,000 express em- 
ployees. About one-third of our workers are vehicle 
employees, a class of employment non-existent in the 
railroad industry. About one-third of these vehicle em- 
ployees are represented by the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, which is not a railroad labor organization. 

“The express business is more than a hundred years 
old. The wages of express employees were established, 
developed and maintained on the basis of the local 
labor markets for work of the character which they per- 
formed, and not with relation to the wages of railroad 
employees who did not perform similar work. Then, 
as now, the drivers were the largest group of express 
employees and then, as now, the railroads had no such 
employees.” 


Only One Dispute Before Board, Unions Contend 


Frank L. Mulholland, counsel for the unions, in his 
opening statement contended that the employees have 
only one dispute before the board and that the express 
case is not a separate hearing. “The Railway Express 
Agency,” he continued, “is exactly what its name im- 
plies, an agency of the American railroads to carry on 
certain of the functions of transportation. It is our 
position that this board should not treat the Railway 
Express Agency in any-other manner than it treats the 
other carriers who are parties to this case. All of the 
testimony that has been introduced heretofore relative to 
situations that may arise in our present proceeding shall 
be made applicable to this phase of the investigation.” 

The first witness for the employees was Ralph Speer, 
a clerk in the office of the grand president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks. One exhibit he introduced 
covered the corporate history of the agency, while an- 
other showed its operations and revenues more com- 
pletely. His exhibit showed revenues amounting to 
$255,094,750 in 1942, and express privileges payments 
to rail and other carriers amounting to $107,708,347. 
It also showed that steam railroads, labeled stockholding 
railroad systems, were paid $59,260,423, or 93.9 per 
cent of the total express privileges. Other carriers and 
the amounts of express privileges paid them were shown 
in the exhibit as follows: electric lines, $285,400; coast- 
wise steamboat lines, $79,967; inland steamboat lines, 
$66,701 ; transoceanic steamboat lines, $77,950; motor 
carriers, $416,239; aircraft lines, $2,894,635; gas motor 
(rail) lines, $34,048; ferry lines, $954 and other lines 
$807. 

The second witness for the employees was Mathew 
Geiger, a general chairman of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, who described the duties of express em- 
ployees. 
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Diesel Demands Are a Wage-Rise 


Railroads make this contention, while Clement shows 
firemen’s pay has risen faster than their ton-miles 


HE demands of locomotive engineers and firemen 

! for changes in the basis of their rates of pay are 

merely devices for increases in wages, according 
to G. H. Dugan, assistant to the vice-president of the 
Southern, in testifying before the emergency board hear- 
ing the demands of the engineers and firemen at Chicago. 
Mr. Dugan, who testified on March 31, was the fifth and 
last of the general witnesses of the railroads to deal with 
the aspects of all of the cases. Upon the completion of 
his cross-examination, the Eastern railroads began the 
presentation of their case. 

Mr. Dugan pointed out that the firemen’s demands are 
based, in part, upon their professed desire to standardize 
rates of pay in the various sections of the country by 
the nationwide application of Eastern basic pay scales— 
but despite their theory of uniformity, the firemen, 
nevertheless, propose to retain those Southeastern rates 
of pay where they are above the corresponding Eastern 
rates. Similarly, he said, the engineers are not seeking 
to eliminate regional differences in pay in steam service, 
but have confined their demands entirely to Diesel loco- 
motives. 

Discussing the firemen’s demands in more detail Mr. 
Dugan explained that, under the present basis, rates of 
pay are stepped up as locomotive weights on driving 
wheels increase. Both the present basis and the proposed 
pay basis, wherein total locomotive weight would be 
substituted for weight on drivers, were compared by Mr. 
Dugan to a flight of stairs. “The firemen,” he said, “are 
proposing to increase the height of the risers 25 per cent 
and decrease the width of the tread, generally, about 60 
per cent. In other words, they will augment each change 
in the gradation of pay rates, and they will make the 
gradations more than twice as numerous. Not only are 
the steps higher, but there are many more of them. This 


seems a strange plan in view of the firemen’s statement - 


that it was not expected to increase a man’s wages 
directly.” 

Taking up the demands of the engineers for a pay 
scale on Diesel locomotives based upon horsepower 
rather than on weight on drivers, Mr. Dugan said: 
“Diesels operated in passenger service in the Southeast 
are one-, two-, and three-unit locomotives of 2,000, 4,000 
and 6,000 horsepower, respectively. Engineers now are 
paid on the combined weight on drivers of all the units 
used as one locomotive. The 2,000 horsepower Diesel 
weighs between 200,000 and 250,000 Ib. on its driving 
wheels, and the weight-on-drivers rate of pay is $8.10 
per 100 miles; the engineers demand $8.78 on a horse- 
power basis. ; 

“The 4,000 horsepower Diesel of two units pays a 
weight-on-drivers rate of $8.44 per 100 miles: the en- 
gineers demand $10.32. The weight-on-drivers rate ap- 
plying to the 6,000 horsepower Diesel is $8.61: on the 
horsepower basis demanded by the engineers, it would be 
$11.52 per 100 miles. For the locomotives of the horse- 
power ratings now in service, the wage increases de- 
manded are 8.4 per cent, 22.3 per cent and 33.8 per cent, 
respectively. 

“The weight-on-drivers rate for an engineer on a 
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single-unit freight Diesel is $9.25 per 100 miles: the 
demanded horsepower rate is $10.27. The weight-on- 
drivers rate on a two-unit freight Diesel is $9.76, and, 
on the demanded horsepower basis, $12.13. For a three: 
unit Diesel, the demanded horsepower rate is $13.13 and 
for four units, $14.13. The percentage increases in 
rates of pay, demanded horsepower basis over present 
weight-on-drivers basis, are 11.2 per cent, 24.2 per cent, 
34.5 per cent, and 44.7 per cent, respectively. 

“These proposed rates on the horsepower basis are 
undisguised wage increases.” 


Eastern Railroads Testify 


The Eastern railroads began their testimony in oppo- 
sition to the demands of the firemen on March 31. Their 
first witnesses were particularly concerned with the 
straight electric and the steam operation in the firemen’s 
case, while later ones were concerned with the Diesel- 
electric question in all three cases. Because the Eastern 
region is not, as such, involved in the engineers’ case, 
regional presentation was confined to the two cases 
brought by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen. 

The first witness in the Eastern lines’ presentation, 
R. W. Brown, president of the Lehigh Valley, con- 
tended that “in applying rules for the determination of 
how much the employees, on the one hand, are to receive 
out of the project, and the owners of the machine, on 
the other hand, we should adhere to normal and stable 
principles, rather than abnormal and untried and unstable 
principles. This witness, who was himself a locomotive 


fireman in his earlier career, continued: a 


“Weight on the driving wheels of a steam locomotive is still, 
as it has been for more than 30 years, the fairest and most equit- 
able basis for determining the wage rates of engine crews. And 
when I say fair and equitable, I mean fair and equitable to the 
employee as well as to the company. Furthermore, it is a sound 
and stable basis—founded upon a scientific, mathematical prin- 
ciple which has not varied throughout the years and cannot be 
varied to any appreciable degree. 

“One of the reasons given by the employees for increasing 
the wages of firemen is the allegation of greater productivity on 
their part. The fireman does not claim that he is doing more 
work, but that he has accomplished more by the machinery fur- 
nished him through the investment of capital by the railroad for 
which he works. This claim has been urged by railroad em- 
ployees in every wage proceeding from the first one I ever heard 
of to the present time. Every time more capital is spent for a 
machine that lessens the labor of employees, but, in conjunction 
with their efforts, increases the over-all results, it is claimed that 
all of this was due to the employee. The expenditure of capital 
and the part capital has played in the process are entirely for- 
gotten. ; 

“The amount of work that can be accomplished by a fireman 
shoveling coal into a firebox depends upon the exertion of his 
weary muscles and his back. When capital is expended and an 
automatic stoker is applied, the same fireman will not expend 
anything like the amount of energy in shoveling coal. Capital 
has accomplished two things: it has increased the efficiency of 
the locomotive and has decreased the effort and weariness © 
the fireman. Why labor should be paid more where capital does 
the work has never been clear to me.” 
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W. G. Carl, assistant to vice-president, Baltimore & 
Ohio, likewise characterized the demands of the firemen 
as, in reality, an attempt to secure wage increases. The 
union, he said, proposes a scale based generally upon 
total locomotive weight, but demands the retention of the 
present basis wherever higher rates of pay would result. 
As a result of this two-way demand, Mr. Carl said, the 
union is seeking higher rates of pay upon 9,149, or upon 
59 per cent, of the total of 15,414 locomotives in the 
service of the Eastern railroads. 

The earnings of newly-employed firemen on the East- 
ern railroads under existing rates of pay were shown by 
Mr. Carl in some detail. For the month of August, 
1942, he said, 5,373 firemen who had not more than one 
year’s seniority received average wages of $221.45. On 
many roads the average, of course, was substantially 
higher, he said. 

Changes in locomotive design, resulting in increased 
speed, have reduced materially the working hours of rail- 
way firemen, J. E. Ennis, engineering assistant of the 
motive power department of the New York Central, tes- 
tified. Continuing he said: 

“The constant endeavor of railway mechanical engineering 
departments and locomotive builders has been to provide loco- 
motives with increasing sustained high horsepower, which re- 
quires larger and more efficient boilers. What this means, prac- 
tically, is not that longer trains of greater tonnage will be hauled, 
but that trains of the same size will be hauled at higher speeds, 
thus reducing the time of the trip. 

“As a result, while the revenue received by the railroad per 
trip is not increased, the fireman’s hours of work are reduced 
with no reduction in his compensation. With the reduction in 
running time, the fireman either has more leisure or is able to 
run more miles and make more money in a given period of time. 

“Improvements in locomotive design have increased the safety, 
efficiency and economy of operation. It is self-evident that the 
changes otherwise would not have been made. Some of the 
changes and additions have directly affected the duties of the 
fireman, reducing the effort and manual work required, and in- 
creasing his comfort. Among these mechanical improvements 
are the superheater, the mechanical stoker, the feed water heater, 
the automatic fire door and many other items.” 


Supernumerary Men on Engines Already 


The railroads do not need one more “fireman” or 
“helper” on electric locomotives—they don’t even need 
the one they already have. So President M. W. Clement 
of the Pennsylvania testified on April 2 at the hearings 
on the firemen’s and enginemen’s working conditions and 
pay-base case before the emergency board at Chicago. 
He cited figures also to show that firemen’s wages have 
risen more rapidly than their output of ton-miles. Con- 
tinuing he said: 

“The first electric engine on the Pennsylvania Railroad was in 
the nature of two complete units. The two units were operated 
together as one engine. They were used in third-rail area, in 
switching service, and in doing shuttle work. It was the inten- 
tion to operate these engines as one-man engines; that was all 
that was necessary at the time, and all that ever was necessary. 
However, it was the decision of the management that, as this 
Was practically a switching operation and since it was the gen- 
eral practice to have two men on switching engines, there would 
be allowed two men on the electric engine just as on the steam 
tngine, even though the firemen would have very little, if any- 
thing, to do. 

“At the time, there were not many of these electric engine 
crews, and it did not amount to much. But the helper on these 
lectric engines, the second man, was unnecessary then and, ex- 
cept for exceptional circumstances, is unnecessary now. Yet as 
the electric operation has grown from a switching service to a 
Toad movement, the two men have been continued on the electric 
engines of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

‘Nevertheless, the fact remains that if the operation had been 
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created new as an electrified operation instead of changing from 
steam operation, it would have been brought forth with only one 
man; and never having had that other man, it would have been 
accepted that way, just as the one-man street car, the bus, and 
the truck have been accepted, and there would not have been 
pressure either from labor or from the public for the second 
map.” 


Bigger Engines Have Made Work of Crews Easier 


Discussing the changes and improvements which have 
been made in railroad motive power, and the benefits of 
these changes to the enginemen, Mr. Clement said: 

“The last war doubled all railroad costs and all railroad wages, 
and if the railroads were going to survive they had to change 
their ‘model’ to meet their competitors. The employees were as 
much dependent upon the efficiency and accomplishments of 
management for their jobs as the public at large and the coun- 
try as a whole are dependent upon the same things for the serv- 
ice which is being performed by the railroads today. The rail- 
roads spent billions of dollars rehabilitating their plant, to place 
it in position where they could pay still higher wages to these 
employees, reduce the rates to the public, and retain their position 
in the face of subsidized competition. Part of this improvement 
was made by providing bigger engines to haul the load more 
economically. 

“But in this evolution every time the engine was made bigger, 
the progress of the art made the jobs of these men lighter. If 
you will go back through the old negotiations you can hear these 
men talk about spending 16-hour days on the road in freight 
service, bathing their faces in ice water to keeep awake. Now, 
with centralized traffic control and modern signal systems, and 
with modern power and modern operations, these men have been 
getting over the railroad in four, five, six or eight hours; and, 
except in periods of wartime congestion, getting two days’ pay 
in less time and with less effort than used to be necessary to get 
one day’s pay. 

“In exceptional cases under the dual pay system, where the 
train runs at a speed of 100 miles an hour, it runs at the rate of 
a day’s pay per hour. If it is running at 75 miles an hour, it is 
running at three-quarters of a day’s pay per hour for the engi- 
neers and firemen on passenger trains. 

“For example, in the New York-Washington service, the engi- 
neer makes ten round-trips per month, getting a little over 4%4 
days’ pay for each round-trip, or 46 days’ pay per month for 
ten round-trips. The fireman makes nine round-trips per month, 
working nine days out of thirty, and gets a little over 414 days’ 
pay for each round trip—getting 4114 days’ pay for the nine 
round-trips. The work of these firemen is equal to one day on 
and two days off. 


Present Pay Basis Already Unduly Generous 


“This is a practice that grew up under old conditions, but 
would never have grown up under modern conditions. . . . It is 
illustrative of the picture as a whole, showing just how an- 
tiquated and arbitrary rules and practices may become. Never- 
theless, these are the men who are before you trying to get more 
money by changing the basis of compensation so as to give them 
higher compensation for not only gradually diminishing perform- 
ance, but for a gradually decreasing amount of time in which 
they are performing it.” 

Mr. Clement discussed, in some detail, the matter of 
“productivity” of railway labor—in comparison with. the 
increase in output ascribable to better equipment and 
larger capital investment: 

“It is difficult to find wherein road firemen have contributed 
to the productive effort of the railroad in any way comparable 
with their gains. In 1915 and 1916, just before we entered the 
last war and a proper point with which to compare, we on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad were getting 11,000 net ton-miles per 
dollar of road freight firemen’s wages; but in 1939 and 1940— 
years just preceding this war—we got only 8,000 net ton-miles 
per dollar of road freight firemen’s wages, a reduction of about 


27 per cent. 
“All the men on the railroad—the men on the tracks, the men 
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in the shops, the men in the ticket offices, the men in the freight 
houses, the men in the switching service, the men in the commu- 
tation service—all the groups make their contribution toward 
the completed transportation. But here we sit discussing a thing 
which means more wages for some of the highest paid men in 
the service. 

“These men do not care to discuss the producing of as many 
net ton-miles per dollar of wages, in the more comfortable and 
more easily operated engines of today, as they contributed back in 
the days of their more difficult work. They want to discuss with 
us the putting of an unnecessary man on the engine, that would 
reduce their output to a third, or even less, per dollar of wages, 
of what it was before the last war; and without an acknowledg- 
ment that the output of all other railroad employees carries them 
along. They also want to discuss with us still further reduc- 
tion of the output per dollar, by getting more dollars without 
increasing their output. 

“There never has been, in all my experience in labor rela- 
tions and negotiations, a class of labor that, as in this instance, 
has refused to take stock of themselves and their lack of con- 
tribution toward the advancement of the art; and there never has 
been a time in all my labor experience when there was more 
unfairness, in pressing home at a time like this a demand for an 
additional man when they themselves must realize that there is 
not a full necessity for the extra one they already have. 

“Tn fact, it is seldom in my negotiations with labor that I can- 


not synchronize my mental processes with theirs and see some° 


reason in what they are asking for. But never in my negotia- 
tions and in my relationships with labor has labor ever asked for 
a thing for which there is less reason, less consideration, less 
fairness than there is in this request for another extra fireman 
on an electric engine.” 


Present Basis Was Sought by’ Unions 


R. B. White, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, also 
stressed the fact that the demand of the firemen is, in 
essence, an effort toward higher wages. He said in part: 


“T understand that it is the contention of the firemen, in mak- 
ing these demands, that their purpose is not, primarily, to in- 
crease wages. Whether this be the contention or not, the fact 
is that if the demands are granted they will operate, in the case 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, to effect an increase in wages which 
we estimate at 4.8 per cent. Therefore, it would appear that 
the object of these demands is to further increased wages despite 
the fact that a general increase was granted to these men little 
more than a year ago.” 


Mr. White pointed out that the “weight on drivers” 
method for fixing the basic wage rate applying to any 
locomotive was originally sponsored by the unions and 
was adopted by the Eastern railways in 1913 as the re- 
sult of a decision by an arbitration board. The claim 
now is made, he continued, that since 1913 there has 
been a substantial decrease in the ratio of “weight on 
drivers” to total weight and that, in consequence, there 
is greater productivity. “In the case of the B. & O.,” 
he said, “I propose to show that this is not the fact.” 


“Of 210 steam passenger locomotives in service on the Balti- 
more & Ohio 108 have undergone no change either in weight on 
drivers or in total weight since they were built. Of 1,192 loco- 
motives in freight service, 969 likewise have undergone no 
change, either in weight on drivers or in total weight. Of 513 
switching locomotives in service, 394 have undergone no changes 
in these regards. Thus, of the total of 1,915 steam locomotives 
of all types in service, 1,471 or 76.18 per cent have undergone 
no change either in weight on drivers or total weight since their 
original construction. 

“Of these 1,471 steam locomotives in service in which there 
has been no change in weight, 725 or 49.3 per cent were built in 
1913 or prior thereto. Yet of these 725 locomotives, 390 are 
affected by the present demands. 

“T feel that these facts clearly refute the contention that there 
is any necessity for changing the basis of pay from weight on 
drivers to total weight. It must be apparent that in the case of 
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the Baltimore & Ohio it could result in nothing less than a flat 
increase in pay, which is not justified by the facts.” 


There is no work for a second fireman on electric |o- 
comotives, C. G. Wilcox, road foreman of engines of the 
Pennsylvania, asserted in his testimony. To offset the 
contention made by the union that there are enough du- 
ties to warrant a second fireman, Mr. Wilcox rode sey- 
eral electric locomotives in the East and brought to the 
board a stop-watch study of the work of firemen on the 
Pennsylvania; the New York Central; the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Long Island. He said: 


“The New York Central operates electric locomotives between 
New York City and Harmon, N. Y., a distance of approximately 
33 miles. This run ordinarily is made in from 40 to 50 minutes, 
Very few of the passenger engines in this service can be used in 
multiple. 

“These electric passenger locomotives have an_ oil-burning 
boiler near one end of the locomotive to furnish heat for the 
train. With the boiler end leading, the engineer and the fireman 
are in the cab together. With the boiler end trailing, the fire- 
man has to make trips back and forth to take casual glances at 
the heating boiler. On most of my trips on the New York Cen- 
tral the fireman spent most of the time in the cab with the engi- 
neer. On trips where the boiler was on the leading end, or 
where steam was not required, the fireman did not leave the 
leading end of the engine. The operation of these heating boilers 
is quite similar to that of ordinary electrically-controlled automatic 
oil-burning furnaces. 

“From my observation I cannot see what duties could be per- 
formed by an additional fireman if he were to be placed on the 
engine, as the fireman already employed spends the majority of 
his time in the cab with the engineer. 

“The electric engines used in freight service can be and are 
used in multiple. It was my observation that the fireman spent 
most of his time in the cab. At times when inspections were 
made, the fireman would be away from the head end of the 
engine from two to four minutes. There is nothing that an addi- 
tional fireman could do other than to assist the engineer in look- 
ing out for signals. Of course, that would mean two firemen 
watching for signals, as the fireman now employed has practically 
no other duties assigned him.” 


This same lack of need for an extra fireman, Mr. Wil- 
cox testified, was supported by his observations of elec- 
tric locomotive operation on the Pennsylvania, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, the Long Island and the New Haven. 

There is no element of safety that will be served by 
placing extra employees on locomotives, T. H. Carrow, 
superintendent of safety of the Pennsylvania, testified. 
Summarizing, for the Eastern railroads, casualties to 
engineers and firemen on duty on various types of loco- 
motives in the years 1936 and 1941, Mr. Carrow com- 
pared the accident rates on those locomotives where 
extra men now are sought with the corresponding ac- 
cident rates on the locomotives where no increase in 
crew consist is demanded. Locomotives of all kinds on 
the Eastern railroads in the two years 1936 and 1941, 
combined, Mr. Carrow said, ran a total of more than a 
billion miles—the equivalent of more than a million trips 
between Chicago and New York. With this huge mile- 
age, there were only 55 fatal accidents to engineers and 
firemen—or 0.054 fatalities per million locomotive-miles 
—and only 1,098 injuries to such employees—or 1.080 
per million locomotive-miles. All of the fatalities oc- 


‘curred in steam operation: there were no fatal accidents 


to engineers and firemen in electric, Diesel, and rail 
motor car operation. Of the total of 1,098 injuries, 
1,063 occurred in steam operation and 35 in electric, 
Diesel and rail motor car operation. ; 

' “The mileage run by electric and Diesel locomotives 
and rail motor cars,” Mr. Carrow said, “amounted to 
8.4 per cent of total mileage run, but the accidents to 
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engineers and firemen on these types of power amounted 
to only 3.4 per cent of all accidents to such employees. 
The casualty rate per million locomotive-miles was 0.407 
on non-steam power, and 1.201—or three times as high 
—on steam power.” 

The lack of necessity for additional employees on loco- 
motives, Mr. Carrow said, was emphasized by a closer 
study of individual accidents. While 19 engineers or 
fremen were injured in single-unit electric operation— 
where no additional men are demanded—there was only 
one injury in miultiple-unit electric operation, where 
additional employees are sought. Extra men could not 
have prevented this one accident, Mr. Carrow pointed 
out, as it occurred when a fireman burned his leg on an 
electric cable. 

Similarly, Mr. Carrow said, eight engineers or fire- 
men were injured in accidents on single-unit Diesel loco- 
motives where firemen were employed and where no 
additional men now are demanded; while there was only 
one injury on single-unit Diesel locomotives where no 
firemen were employed and where additional men now 
are sought. The size of the locomotive crew had no 
bearing upon this accident, either, Mr. Carrow explained, 
as it occurred when an engineer was sprayed with fire 
extinguisher liquid as a fire, resulting from a broken con- 
necting rod, was being put out. 

“The circumstances antecedent to accidents,” Mr. Car- 
row said, “indicate that preventive action lies exclusively 
with the engineer. I believe that the more an engineer 
relies upon the unsolicited assistance of a fireman for 
safety, the less safe the engineer will be. The fireman 
cannot be relied upon all the time to help the engineer 
out in tight places and, therefore, it is not conducive to 
safety to depend upon him to do it part of the time. 
Safety in the operation of a locomotive, either steam or 
non-steam, consists primarily in the exercise of good 
judgment on the part of the engineer, and that is entirely 
an individual function.” 

To refute employees’ testimony regarding two ac- 
cidents on the Baltimore & Ohio and the contention that 
the accidents would not have occurred if the fireman 
had been in the cab at all times, the Eastern railroads 
placed on the stand two B. & O. superintendents who 
had investigated the accidents. One, T. C. Smith, de- 
scribed the conditions surrounding the accident on the 
Cincinnati division showing that had the fireman been 
in the cab the only thing he could have done was warn 
the engineer that he had not regarded the signal because 
he could not take control from the engineer. The other, 
Paul K. Partee, described the conditions which caused 
the Dickinson, Md., accident. 


Southeastern Lines Start Their Reply 


_The Southeastern lines began their testimony in oppo- 
sition to the demands of the firemen and enginemen on 
April 7, The regional case for the Southeast involves 
the engineers’ case and the firemen’s case for firemen 
but not the case in which the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen are representing the engineers. 

The first witness for the Southeastern lines was M. F. 
Hawkshaw, special accountant for the Southern, who 
contended that the overall cost to the Southeastern rail- 
toads involved in the demands of the engineers and fire- 
men in the Diesel case would amount to $2,420,672 per 
year. There are 5,609 passenger, freight and switching 
locomotives involved in this case in the Southeast and 
Wage rate increases for firemen are requested for 4,150 or 
4 per cent of these locomotives, he said. This freight 
and switching wage increase, together with the firemen’s 
Increased manpower demands, would cost the railroads 
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in the Southeast an additional $1,171,808 per year of the 
$2,420,672 mentioned above. 

Mr. Hawkshaw presented statistical data refuting the 
contention of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen that changes in the design of modern 
locomotives have resulted in greatly reduced ratios of 
weight on driving wheels to total weight of locomotives, 
thus tending to create inequities in the pay of firemen 
who are now paid on a basis of total weight on drivers. 

In connection with the proposal to eliminate existing 
territorial differentials, Mr. Hawkshaw pointed out, 
although there is a decided difference in the compensa- 
tion paid industrial workers in the East as compared to 
the Southeast, that railroad engineers and firemen in the 
Southeast have higher average annual earnings than their 
brothers in the East. 

For ten selected typical Diesel-electric passenger runs, 
it was shown that to comply with the firemen’s and engi- 
neers’ request it would necessitate employing 201 men 
on the trains as compared with 104 now employed and 
that the engine crew costs would be more than doubled. 


Pullman Incorporated 


OR the Pullman group of companies, as for the 
F country as a whole, 1942 was characterized by 

transition to an all-out war economy and was dis- 
tinguished for its stupendous industrial achievement and 
preparation for even greater accomplishment in 1943, 
David A. Crawford, president of Pullman Incorporated 
informed stockholders in his annual report. In this ex- 
panded war-effort, he said, the company by reason of 
its exceptionally useful manufacturing facilities and 
unique transportation service is playing an outstanding 
part. 

Consolidated net income of $10,361,210 or $3.14 per 
share for 1942, after all taxes and reserve appropria- 
tions, fell $557,610 below the 1941 earnings of $10,918,- 
820 or $3.31 a share. Although the total gross income of 
carrier revenue and manufacturing sales combined in- 
creased 77 per cent to an aggregate of $312,000,000 and 
established a new high record in the history of the Pull- 
man group of companies, tax requirements absorbed 
$39,553,496 of the $49,914,706 of pre-tax net income 
and thus precluded realization of profits commensurate 
with the unprecedented level of business activity of those 
companies in 1942, the report states. The war-generated 
tax burden and reserve appropriations have restricted 
net income to 3.3 cents on each dollar of gross revenue 
in 1942 as compared with 6.2 cents in 1941, 8.9 cents in 
1937 and 9.4 cents in 1930. The sharply increased tax 
rates prescribed in the Revenue Act of 1942 are effec- 
tively siphoning off wartime profits as intended, and 
forcing profit margins far below those realized in recent 
years of much less business activity under peacetime 
conditions. 

In the sleeping and parlor car business, there was a 
net earning of $6,487,273 on a record gross revenue of 
$113,292,473 in 1942 as compared with a net of $1,732,- 
949 on $43,118,417 less gross revenue in 1941. Federal 
taxes took heavy toll out of the 1942 “real earnings” of 
this division, which at $19,522,929 before such taxes and 
reserves, were the largest on record, the report points 
out. 

In the manufacturing business, a net profit of $3,841,- 
015 was earned on $198,533,395 of sales as compared with 
the 1941 profit of $9,257,848 on sales of $105,428,055. 


While this represents the largest volume of sales ever 


recorded in the company’s manufacturing business, the 
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report states, the final net profit was restricted by greatly 
increased taxes and necessary reserve appropriations to 
less than 2 cents on each dollar of gross sales. 

A net earning of $32,922 from investment operations 
contrasts with a deficit of $71,976 in 1941 which reflected 
principally the allocation of federal income tax on ac- 
count of tax on inter-company dividends with no cor- 
responding tax-allocation in the 1942 results. 

Pullman traffic, in terms of passenger-miles, broke all 
records in 1942 and surpassed by a wide margin the 
previous record of 1926. Considering the fact that the 
record traffic volume was handled with 2,000 fewer cars 
than were available in the earlier period, this is an out- 
standing performance and reflects maximum utilization 
of available equipment and conduct of car operations at 
a high level of efficiency, the report states. The indices 
of operating efficiency that stood out most strikingly were 
a new high average loading per car, 18 passengers, and 
the highest average number of miles run per car per day, 
461 miles, in the company’s history. 

Expansion in troop transfers and other war-generated 
government travel accounted for more than three-fourths 
of the 1942 increase in traffic volume, measured in pas- 
senger-miles, and for better than two-thirds of the gain 
in gross revenue, but due to the relatively low rates at 
which this traffic was handled, it contributed less than 
four tenths of the total gross revenue from cars in 1942. 

Limitations of car supply and wartime restrictions on 
civilian travel tended to restrict expansion in the volume 
of the regular commercial and tourist traffic, which is 
the more profitable portion of the business, as it is handled 
at an average rate per passenger-mile more than double 
that received by Pullman for troop transportation, the 
report continues. Notwithstanding the 10 per cent higher 
Pullman fares in effect during the last nine months of 
the year, the average Pullman fare of 5.451 mills per 
passenger-mile in 1942 was the lowest in over 20 years, 
due to the substantially enlarged element of low-rated 
troop movements which were handled at an average rate 
of approximately 3.2 mills per mile. 

The movement of troops rose rapidly during 1942 and 
the upward movement accelerated as the months went 
by, with the result that by the year-end it was running 
close to the volume of civilian travel. The transporta- 
tion of 8,000,000 troops a total distance of nearly 9,000,- 
000,000 passenger-miles in organized group movements 
carried in Pullman cars during 1942 and the concurrent 
piling up of more than 19,000,000,000 passenger-miles 
of total passenger service afford some indication of the 


task performed by Pullman in the year just closed, the 
report says. 

Several trains of Pullman cars have been sold to the 
government and converted, in Pullman shops, into spe. 
cial-type units for hospital service and additional trains 
for that use are now being prepared in Pullman shops, 
Pullman cars that were in sound condition but of types 
not adaptable to use in wartime Pullman services, have 
been sold to the railroads for conversion into types of 
equipment that would be of use in the emergency. Aside 
from a few units of private-car type and some lounge 
and observation cars of Pullman ownership that have 
been removed from streamliners for the duration, there 
are today no Pullman cars that are not in most intensive 
operation in Pullman services, the report states. 

Numerous parlor and sleeping cars have been con- 
verted into 3-tier troop sleepers having an average capac- 
ity of 43 passengers, and additional cars were still under- 
going such conversion at the year-end. 

A total of 157 new-type lightweight sleeping cars was 
added to the Pullman fleet early in 1942, representing a 
new high in the number of such cars installed in service 
in any one year, and extending the total inventory of 
modern lightweight Pullman cars to slightly above 600. 

Two thirds of the year’s output of the manufacturing 
division “went to war” and in 1943 an even larger pro- 
portion is scheduled for the same destination. How- 
ever, there is ample productive capacity in the freight 
car plants to build new freight cars that the railroads 
may buy, the report points out. 


Manufacture of armament for the various branches of. 


the armed forces constituted the major element of busi- 
ness in the manufacturing division in 1942 and armament 
orders on hand at the beginning of the present year ac- 
counted for more than 95 per cent of all orders on the 
books. 

Technical research and development work are pro- 
ceeding in both major divisions insofar as the present 
manpower and material situation will permit, with par- 
ticular emphasis on improvement in design and manufac- 
turing technique for application to cars constructed in 
the post-war period when it is expected that there will 
be a large demand for new railway equipment, the report 
continues. A new dise or rotor-type brake, in the design 
of which Pullman has collaborated, has now been in con- 
tinuous trans-continental service on passenger equipment 
since August, 1942, and has proved highly satisfactory 
from a functional standpoint, with not a single failure in 
service, the report says. 








TRAFFIC AND OPERATING STATISTICS 
CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 











ITEM 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
ORAM cos Ais so 59 Ss ST 4 5 o- Rd ete dasa sic peispioe seas 7,578 7,052 6,901 7,048 7,121 
MRE AMERRRNED ones ia sels os vee sce cadsnesesstococs, 5,124 5,100 4,990 5,303 6,368 
SOR MINE 2a se wie kas "6-0 0% one b's Sis Gia 6 Sin’ b& clehinb be Gian’s 818,481,116 825,745,133 820,386,700 878,057,274 1,071,254,181 
REVENUE PASSENGERS: 

MNES cach esaifoesscscas ce West tawes tee Sie oe 11,338,471 11,549,947 11,077,546 13,166,554 21,008,309 
TE gee O tt ects Sib i wae oo ko ee ekk eS SNe i OSES Se oie 4,201,378 4,105,188 3,687,770 3,744,167 5,054,240 
oS DERE egigy Oe Trea Or RAP a Pr Eee FO a Wk Pars een eR 15,539,849 15,655,135 14,765,316 16,910,721 26,062,549 
REVENUE PASSENGER MILES ...........0.scecceceeeees 8,269,882,057 8,485,399,123 8,213,878,992 10,070,406,876 19,071,589,061 
SE SE eae er te oN ipe $ 58,924,968 $ 60,664,266 $ ,143,649 $ ,040,587 $ 99,722, 
Average per Car Operated ..........ccccceccccses $ ~*~ 11,499.80 $ 11,894.95 $ 12,052.84 $ 642.01 $ 1659.9) 4 
SR ik sb Abe oki bose d SERED o Calas bs Be $ 57,558,097 $ 58,573,975 $ 57,899,790 $ 65,307,638 $ 93,235,511 
Average per Car Operated .........ccccccsccccnces $ 11,233.04 $ 11,485.09 $ 11,603.16 $ 12,315.23 $ 14,641.25 
Nar CAQetGk TARMINGY | 65.060 0505s cscs seed cee bec kas $ 1,366,871 $ 2,090,291 S 23243,069. 27S 1,732,949 $ 6,487,273 
TRAFFIC AVERAGES: 83 
Average Operating Revenue per Passenger.......... $ 3.79 : 3.88 $ 4.07 $ 3.96 $ 3. 5 
Average Net Carrier Earning per Passenger........ $ 0.09 0.13 ; 0.15 $ 0.10 $ 0.2 
Average Net Carrier Earning per Car per Day..... $ 0.73 $ 232 1.23 $ .90 $ 20 
Average Mileage per Car Operated................ 159,722 161,914 164,396 165,577 168,225 
Average Journey per Passenger (Miles)........... 532 542 556 596 77 
Average Miles per Car per Day ............cceee0. 438 444 449 454 By 
Average Loading per Car (Passengers) ............ 10.10 10.28 10.01 11.47 17.8 


* From all sources after deducting contract revenue payments to Railroads. 
** Including allocated portion of Federal taxes on income. 


*** After appropriation of $2,500,000 to reserve for post-war re-adaptation of 


+ After provision for Federal taxes on income. 
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Railroads-in-War News 











WPB Puts Out New 
Maintenance Order 


P-142, effective April 5, super- 
sedes P-88 and L-229, 
which are revoked 


Preference Rating Order P-142 was is- 
sued by the War Production Board on 
April 5 to become as of that date the new 
medium whereby railroads and other trans- 
portation agencies will obtain materials for 
maintenance, repair and operatng supplies. 
Designed, as the WPB press release put 
it, “to implement the acquisition of. ma- 
terials needed for the operations of trans- 
portation systems, as contemplated under 
the Controlled Materials Plan,” it super- 
sedes orders P-88 and L-229, which were 
revoked, also as of April 5. 

P-142 also supersedes CMP Regulation 
No. 5 (which assigned an AA-1 rating as 
of April 1) insofar as the larger trans- 
portation systems are concerned. It covers 
steam, electric and terminal railroads, priv- 
ate car line companies, electric street rail- 
way and trolley coach systems and com- 
mon carrier passenger motor bus systems, 
except those which can obtain all of the 
controlled material requirements at retail 
or from warehouses. 

WPB thinks that the definition of main- 
tenance and repair as set out in P-142 has 
been “simplified and clarified.” The defi- 
nition reads as follows: “Maintenance and 
repair means the upkeep or restoration of any 
unit of the operator’s property or equip- 
ment by using the minimum amount of ma- 
terial necessary to keep the unit usable for 
the purpose intended in its existing design, 
to restore parts of the unit to their original 
usefulness, or to renew parts to restore the 
unit-to its usefulness for the purpose in- 
tended in its existing design.” 

The term “maintenance and repair” in 
P-142 does not include the use of materials 
for heavy repair of locomotives or railroad 
cars. Other clauses of the order, however, 
make separate provision for such work. In 
this particular the new order differs es- 
sentially from P-88 and requires that ma- 
terial for each of these purposes be shown 
separately on. the form PD-844. This, said 
the WPB announcement, “is occasioned by 
the increasing gravity of the material situa- 
tion and the need for such information in 
order better to calculate railroad material 
Tequirements and better to assure their con- 
tinued flow to meet the railroad main- 
tenance and repair needs.” 

Another significant difference from P-88 
is that of quantity controls on fabricated 
items which. formerly were obtainable on 
pen end priority ratings. Owing to the 
increased number of critical common com- 
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ponents the production of which is being 
scheduled, it is now deemed necessary to 
secure such information so that transporta- 
tion needs will be determinable. 

While under P-142 no materials can be 
obtained until an operator has applied for 
and received a serial number, preference 
ratings and authorizations on PD-351 for 
the second quarter remain in effect as if 
they were authorizations under P-142. The 
latter does not in itself assign any prefer- 
ence ratings, as did P-88. Under the new 
operation, the transportation systems cov- 
ered will list their requirements on Form 
PD-844 (similar to PD-351 under P-88), 
quarter by quarter, including controlled ma- 
terials. These lists will be sent to WPB, 
which will screen them and then -assign 
preference ratings to the quantities which 
are justified. If an allotment is considered 
necessary under CMP, it will be made. 

The WPB also may assign specific pref- 
erence ratings to deliveries of specific ma- 
terials needed for emergency repairs, upon 
proper application. The certification MRO- 
P-142 and serial number must be used both 
in applying preference ratings and in ob- 
taining controlled materials. 

P-142 broadens the resale provision of 
P-88 by permitting resale of materials by 
one operator to another, or to a person 
who plans to use them in work on the 
operator’s equipment, provided that the ma- 
terial could have been used by the operator 
itself in making its own repairs without 
violating the order. Also under the resale 
provision, the operator can resell material 
to its own subsidiaries, or for the main- 
tenance of track and equipment not owned 
but customarily maintained by the operator 
or its subsidiaries. Another permitted re- 
sale is for the repair of equipment of an- 
other carrier in accordance with the Code 
of Rules for the Interchange of Traffic, as 
adopted by the A. A. R. 

Under the inventory clause of the order, 
no operator shall accept delivery of any 
material (except fuel) if its storehouse 
inventory thereby would be greater than 
required in the next 60 days. However, 
this would not prevent it from maintaining 
maximum stocks of materials needed for 
emergencies. The provision in P-88 pro- 
viding for conservation of materials has 
been retained in P-142. The WPB may 
issue supplementary orders or schedules re- 
quiring the elimination or diminution of the 
use of any materials, with or without the 
substitution of other materials, and may 
specify the use to which certain types of 
materials can be put. 

Except when specifically authorized by 
the WPB, an operator can use materials 
obtained under the order only for main- 
tenance, repair and operating supplies, for 
heavy repair of locomotives and railroad 
cars, and for replacement of rail in con- 
formance with their usual practice. 
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Oil Movement Was 


Record Last Week 


Daily average of 933,966 bar- 
rels compares with previous 
high of 856,710 


Rail deliveries of petroleum 
products into the East-coast area 
reached a new all-time peak of 
933,966 bbls. daily during the week 
ended April 3. The daily average 
tank car deliveries were 912,919 
bbls. while 21,047 bbls. a day came 
in drums loaded into box cars. 
The record compares with the pre- 
vious high of 856,710 bbls. daily 
delivered during the week ended 
September 19, 1942. 


Construction of additional facilities for 
unloading tank cars at oil terminals on the 
Atlantic seaboard has begun, Director 
Eastman of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation announced April 3, and plans are 
under way for projects expected to increase 
the daily handling capacity of these term- 
inals by more than 950 tank cars. Part of 
this program has been approved by the 
War Production Board and the balance 
will soon be considered by that agency, 
the statement indicated. 

The added facilities will be constructed 
by the railroads and oil companies in- 


volved, following surveys conducted 
through the Association of American 
Railroads and the Petroleum Industry 


War Council and recommendations of the 
office of Petroleum Administrator Ickes 
based thereon. Under arrangements worked 
out with Mr. Ickes and the ODT, the De- 
fense Supples Corporation will provide 
the government’s financial contribution to 
the undertaking. 

The largest of 23 projects included in 
the program, which would affect many 
points along the coast between Norfolk, 
Va., and South Portland, Me., is that on 
which work has been started, a develop- 
ment involving’ four terminals in New 
Jersey on the line of the Central of New 
Jersey—Tremley, Carteret, Sewaren, and 
Bayonne—where ‘railroad improvements 
at a cost of about $615,500 will include 
extensive track installation and relocation 
to facilitate classifying’ and distributing 
loaded tank cars and concentratng and 
dispatching empties. This work is sched- 
uled for completion in May. The other 
projects under consideration are less ex- 
tensive, Mr. Eastman’s statement indi- 
cated, and the entire program is estimated 
to involve an expenditure of around $1,- 
000,000. 

(Continued on page 731) 





































































Car Delays Result 
In Service Orders 


California’s excess empties and 
South’s slow reefers cut 
car supply 


Supplementing an Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads Car Service Division order 
of April 3, a three-day embargo on the 
movement eastbound from points withn 
the state of California of general freight 
was effective April. 6, 7 and 8 under the 
Interstate Commerce Commisson’s Service 
Order No. 116. The embargo was de- 
signed to provide an opportunity to break 
up an excessive accumulation of empty 
cars being held at California points for east- 
bound movement, the order indicated. 

Prior to the comprehensive I. C. C. order 
there were issued two others—one by the 
O. D. T. and the other by the Car Service 
Division. The first order, issued by W. F. 
Kirk, associate director of the Division 
Railway Transport of ODT at Chicago, in- 
structed the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
the Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific 
to give preference in Southern California 
over civilian carloads to empties awaiting 
eastbound movement. This order was ef- 
fective for 36 hours, from 11:59 p.m. on 
April 3 until 11:59 a.m. on April 5. 

Shortly following this order, on April 3 
the Car Service Division issued Embargo 
No. 109, which was made effective from 
12:01 a.m. April 6 until 12:01 a.m. April 9. 
This order covered the entire state of Cali- 
fornia but made a number of exceptions. 

The terms of the I. C. C. order pro- 
vided that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Southern Pacific, Pacific Electric, San 
Diego & Arizona Eastern, Western Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, Great Northern, “and 
short lines dependent upon said railroads 
for car supply,” should not place cars for 
loading or accept billing for shipments of 
carload freight from points within Cali- 
fornia to points outside that state, except 
(1) government freight, (2) fresh fruits 
and vegetables in refrigerator cars, (3) 
livestock, (4) shipments consigned to points 
in Oregon and Washington, and (5) 
freight unloaded from vessels at ports. 

Another I. C. C. order, made public 
April 3 and effective until further notice 
on and after April 10, suspended tariff 
provisions under which carload shipments 
of fresh or green fruits and vegetables from 
points in the South to points north’ of the 
Potomac River. could be held for diversion 
or reconsignment at various points south 
of Potomac Yard, Va. 

This restriction, taking the form of Serv- 
ice Order No. 115, was necessary to pre- 
vent undue delay in train movements and 
shortage in equipment, the commission in- 
dicated. 

Shipments originating in Florida, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
were subject to the terms of this order, 
which provided that such shipments could 
not be held for diversion at points on the 
Atlantic Coast Line east of Atlanta, Ga., 
and north of Waycross, on the Seaboard 
Air Line and the Southern east of Atlanta 
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Canada to Have Railway 
Military Force 


The formation of a limited number 
of Canadian railway troop units to 
serve overseas with the Canadian 
Army, has been announced at Ot- 
tawa. A “comb-out” for personnel 
with railway experience is now being 
carried out throughout the Canadian 
Army and enlistments, open to expe- 
rienced railroad men, are being ac- 
cepted for these units. They will 
undergo a short period of basic mili- 
tary training before proceeding over- 
seas. 

Some exceptions are being granted 
from the usual Army physical and 
age standards. Engineers, firemen 
and brakemen, will however, be re- 
quired to rate category “A” on vision 
tests. 

Lt.-Col. F. E. Wootton, until re- 
cently A. A. & Q. M. G. at Peta- 
wawa Military Camp, and a rail- 
roader with construction and operat- 
ing experience, has been given the 
task of organizing these troops, in 
conjunction with officers of the 
C.Nand' C.<P. 











and north of Savannah, Ga., and on the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac at 
Richmond, Va., and north. 

Service orders of the commission pre- 
viously issued were extended or modified 
by amendments recently made public. 
Service Order No. 80, which was effective 
July 22, 1942, will continue in effect until 
December 31 of this year under the pro- 
visions of amendment No. 8 thereto. The 
purpose of this order was to set up a per- 
mit system for grain movements, as re- 
ported in Railway Age of July 25, 1942, 
page 146. Service Orders No. 112—in 
which restrictions are provided on free time 
on fruit and vegetable shipments in re- 
frigerator cars—and No. 113—establishing 
special demurrage charges on flat cars— 
both were amended to apply specifically to 
intrastate as well as interstate commerce 
on all common carrier railroads. Cer- 
tain types of flat cars used in pulpwood 
and log movements (A. A. R. designations 
LP, FL, and FM) were exempted from 
the provisions of the demurrage order. 


OPA Answers Some Questions on 
3 Per Cent Freight Tax 


A summary of rulings and interpreta- 
tions by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion on the application of the 3 per cent 
federal transportation tax under its Sup- 
plementary Order No. 31 and exceptions 
thereto was made public April 2 in the 
form of a 10-page press release (OPA- 
2138) setting forth 29 questions and an- 
swers dealing with the subject. Many of 
the explanations involved situations in 
which shipping points differ from price 
basing points, and the effect on such spe- 
cial conditions not only of the general 
“freeze” regulations but also of those which 
specify the points where maximum prices 
apply. 


Union Leaders Air 
Views on Manpower 


Truman Committee elicits 
more heat than light on 
featherbedding 


Spokesmen. for four railroad unions ap- 
peared before a Senate committee on April 
2 to give their opinions on various ques- 
tions involved in realizing a maximum 
degree of manpower utilization to meet 
wartime demands, Senator Truman, Demo- 
crat of Missouri and chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s special committee to investigate the 
national defense program, prefaced their 
remarks by pointing out that the committee 
at the time was particularly interested in 
inflation control, reduction of absenteeism, 
relief of manpower shortages, and feather- 
bed regulations affecting railroad labor. 

The first witness was Thomas C. 
Cashen, president of the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America and chairman of 
the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion. Mr. Cashen introduced into the rec- 
ord the so-called 13-point program devel- 
oped by a committee of union leaders and 
railroad officers, with the approval of 
Director Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, to alleviate manpower 
problems in the railroad industry, the de- 
tails of which were reported in Railway 
Age of February 6, page 329. Measures 
taken to make effective the principles set 
forth in this program were resulting in 
many employees working longer hours, 
he said, and in a relaxation of some work 
restrictions. 

Mr. Cashen declared that absenteeism 
has not been a problem in the railroad in- 
dustry, though he was unable to give the 
committee statistical support for his as- 
sertion. He did, however, suggest that 
absenteeism could be still further reduced 
through greater attention by government 
agencies to personal problems facing em- 
ployees, such as relieving housing short- 
ages and applying a more effective draft 
exemption policy to skilled men. The prac- 
tice of continuously taking experienced 
men from the industry for military duty 
and training new men to replace them he 
called a mistake, referring to the general 
exemption of skilled railroad workers 


which he said was applied in World War 


I. While the turnover in railway employees 
is “very high,” as he put it, the witness 
explained that unskilled maintenance of 
way and clerical groups accounted for most 
of it. 

When Senator Brewster, Republican of 
Maine, began to question Mr. Cashen on 
featherbedding, saying that he, being un- 
familiar with the railroad industry, did 
not know what the term means, the wit- 
ness said that he did not know either, 
though he was sure it did not apply to 
switchmen. 

H. W. Fraser, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, agreed with Mr. 
Cashen that avoidable absenteeism is very 
low among railroad employees. Outlining 
briefly dual mileage and time basis om 
which conductors’ pay scales are based, 
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the witness informed the committee that 
the 13-point program had resulted in a 
relaxation in the monthly mileage limita- 
tions on conductors’ working time, with 
the result that their average monthly earn- 
ings and hours worked had increased con- 
siderably. As a result the older men were 
under greater strain, he said, resulting in 
more personal accidents and infringements 
of the rules due to fatigue. An important 
contributing factor was the failure to 
provide materials for the construction of 
more cabooses, he added, since a shortage 
of such equipment often affected the ef- 
fciency of road conductors. 

Answering questions about the effect of 
wartime traffic on railroad equipment in 
general, and particularly on cars and 
locomotives kept in service beyond their 
normal retirement point, Mr. Fraser ex- 
pressed the opinion that much of this 


§ equipment would not stand up long under 


the load. In this connection Senator 
Brewster remarked that he had been re- 
liably informed that the enemy expects 
the American war production machine to 
“crack” by a breakdown in railroad rolling 
stock. 

Jonas McBride, Washington, D. 
representative of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, read into 
the record a prepared statement which in 
general upheld the unions’ arguments for 
a wage increase, called for draft exemp- 
tions for skilled men, discounted the im- 
portance of absenteeism as a factor in the 
manpower shortage on railroads, and ac- 
cused railroad managements of taking ad- 
vantage of the war to break down legis- 
lative safeguards protecting rail employees. 
Admitting that on “some” fast runs “a 
handful” of men put in less monthly work- 
ing time than the average, due to mile- 
age restrictions and other provisions of 
their working agreements, the statement 
asserted that railroad managements, “when 
left to themselves,” do not object to this 
situation because such rules “do not in- 
terfere with the war effort.” The only 
objections come from propagandists “tak- 
ing on the cloak of patriotism,” it added. 

This witness was unable to give the 
committee any figures on the average 
monthly earnings or hours worked by 
members of his union, or to estimate the 
percentage of them employed on “crack” 
trains subject to mileage and other feather- 
bed rules. . 

The final witness before the committee 
was A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, whose 
statement denied that railroad labor was in- 
terfering with the war effort by insisting 
on retaining long-standing featherbed 
regulations. On the contrary, he declared, 
the committee would uncover “one of—the 
major scandals of the war” if it would go 
to the bottom of the “misuse” of manpower 
on the railroads through the “ineptitude, 
bungling, and penny-pinching practices” of 
railroad managements. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
said Mr. Whitney, which produces the 
Statistics on time paid for but not worked 
Which are the “basis for the confusion of 
the public mind through propaganda” about 
featherhedding, also should publish figures 
showing employees’ “time used but not 
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paid for.” It is not the employee’s fault, 
he declared, if he has to wait for a chance 
to work after he has been called for duty, 
but it is management’s fault that he is 
kept waiting many hours for a call, par- 
ticularly away from home. “More man- 
power is wasted on the railroads of 
America than in any other industry,” Mr. 
Whitney informed the committee. He 
went on to say that he has “serious doubts” 
if there is any manpower shortage on the 
railroads that could not be overcome by 
transfer of men from localities where there 
is a surplus of available labor to localities 
where there is a shortage. 


ODT Enlarges Staff 


Appointment of J. W. Stevenson as as- 
sistant director in charge of the passenger 
section of the Division of Traffic Movement 
of the Office of Defense Transportation was 
announced April 3 by ODT Director 
Joseph B. Eastman. Mr. Stevenson has 
been granted six months leave of absence 
from his position as assistant passenger 
traffic manager of the Illinois Central at 





J. W. Stevenson 


Chicago. Mr. Stevenson was born in Chi- 
cago on September 17, 1888, and entered 
railway service in 1903 as an office boy 
for the Western Passenger Association. 
After subsequent service on the Chicago 
Great Western as a rate clerk, he entered 
the employ of the Illinois Central in the 
same capacity in‘ 1912. In two years he 
rose to chief clerk of the passenger de- 
partment, and in 1920, after a short serv- 
ice as district passenger agent in Chicago, 
became chief clerk of the traffic depart- 
ment. In 1921, he was promoted to assist- 
ant general passenger agent, which position 
he held until March, 1937, when he was 
advanced to assistant passenger traffic 
manager. 

On the same day Mr. Eastman an- 
nounced the opening of three additional 
field offices by the ODT’s Division of Rail- 
way Transport. Ethan A. Ashley, assist- 
ant trainmaster of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Denver, Colo., has 





for the ODT at that point. Charles Fow- 
ler, also recently in the service of the Rock 
Island, has been made assistant director of 
rail terminals at Phoenix, Ariz. To enable 
the ODT to maintain a close check on the 
greatly expanded oil movement in southern 
Illinois, Ralph S. Best, train dispatcher of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Beardstown, IIl., has been appointed super- 
visor of rail terminals with headquarters at 


Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


Brewers Seeking Another Plan 
to Save Car-Miles 


Because no program yet submitted to 
accomplish a 10 per cent reduction in car 
miles used by the brewing industry has ob- 
tained the approval of the industry and the 
War Production Board, the industry com- 
mittee meeting with WPB representatives 
last week appointed a 3-man “task com- 
mittee” to work with government agencies 
to formulate an acceptable plan, the WPB 


announced April 5. 


Truckers Form Advisory Group 


A common motor carrier advisory com- 
mittee of the Office of Price Administration 
was organized at a meeting in Chicago 
March 24 and 25, at which George F. 
Whitehead, of the Arrow Carrier Cor- 


poration, Paterson, 


N. J., was elected 


chairman, and Evans A. Nash, of the Yel- 
low Car Transit Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla, was named'secretary. The commit- 
tee includes representatives of 13 motor 


freight and storage companies. 


It will 


work with OPA representatives on pric- 
ing problems of common carrier truck 
operators an OPA statement indicated. 


ODT Bus and Truck Reports Due 


Operators of three or more motor trucks 
or buses were reminded this week by the 


Office of Defense 


Transportation that 


quarterly reports of operations for the 
first quartee of 1943 are due by May 1. 
The reports, on blanks supplied when ODT 
Certificates of Necessity were issued, are 
necessary, the ODT said, to determine the 
effectiveness of its mileage conservation 


measures. 


While the forms include 24 


questions, no operator is required to answer 
more than 16 and some will answer only 
10, the statement pointed out. Eight ques- 
tions have been eliminated since the form 


was mailed. 


Paper Industry to Do More to 
Conserve Transportation 


While average carload weights of paper 
of various types were reported to be from 
10 to 35 per cent heavier in November, 
1942, than in the year 1938, it was the 
feeling of the paper industry’s transporta- 
tion advisory committee that “much more 
could be accomplished within the industry 
itself to conserve transportation,” the War 
Production Board stated on April 1. 

Among recommendations made by the 
committee intended to expedite car move- 
ment and increase the average load, the 
WPB statement referred to avoidance of 
car detention, routing to keep freight out 
of congested areas, elimination of unneces- 
sary hauling, and proposed standards, which 
been appointed supervisor of rail terminals have been submitted to the Office of De- 
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fense Transportation, for loading various 
kinds of paper, paperboard and paper 
articles. Such action was _ considered 
essential by the committee, it was pointed 
out, because the transportation situation 
was considered to be “tight,” with gains 
effected by heavier loading offset by de- 
creasing car supply, increased time of turn 
around, and slowing of transit. 


ODT Stops Another Convention 


Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation announced on April 
7 that the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers had agreed to cancel an annual 
convention at Peoria, Ill, next week when 
the ODT pointed out to its officers that 
advance reservations by persons planning 
to attend the meeting had resulted in a 
sell-out of all space on two trains between 
Chicago and Peoria, leading the railroad to 
apply to the ODT for a permit to operate 
second sections to accommodate essential 
travel. 


House Approves Waterway 
Funds 


The House of Representatives on April 1 
passed H.R. 2346, the War Department 
Civil Functions Appropriation Bill for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944. As noted 
in the Railway Age of April 3, page 689, 
the bill carries no funds for the proposed 
Florida Ship Canal, although Senator Pep- 
per, Democrat of Florida, served notice on 
April 7 that he and five other senators 
would propose an amendment to provide 
such funds when the bill comes before the 
Senate. 

For rivers and harbors work it carries 
a new appropriation of $35,700,000 for 
maintenance of existing works; and it re- 
appropriates, from funds available from 
previous appropriations, $3,200,000 for new 
work and $2,000,000 for the preparation 
of plans which, as the committee put it, 
would add “to the backlog of useful proj- 
ects that may be promptly undertaken upon 
the conclusion of peace to cushion the re- 
adjustment from war to normal conditions.” 


WPB Head Opposed to Divided 
Production Control 


Emphasizing his belief that “production 
is a common problem to be managed by a 
single agency,” Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency April 8 in opposition to a 
bill (S. 885) introduced by Senator Ma- 
loney, Democrat of Connecticut, providing 
for an independent civilian supply office to 
represent essential civilian activities in 
much the same way that the military serv- 
ices are represented in the distribution of 
critical materials and the use of productive 
facilities and services. 

“The concept of a.claimant for civilians 
is confusing,” said Mr. Nelson, because it 
“implies that the civilian portion of our 
population is seeking to get something 
which it does not have.” Conceding that 
errors of judgment may have been made, 
he stressed his opinion that the WPB had 
exercised its “indivisible” responsibility for 
production with due consideration to the 
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relative importance of civilian and military 
needs as “difficult choices involved in par- 
celing out to competing demands the fac- 
tors of production”: were presented to it as 
a central agency with an “overall view” 
of all demands and all facilities. Congress 
should put its power behind an agency 
“which devotes itself constantly to measur- 
ing the minimum below which it is not 
safe to permit civilians to go,” he declared, 
and should “make explicit the policy that 
our civilians should not give so much that 
their health, safety and productive effi- 
ciency is crippled thereby.” 


Canadian Roads to Cancel 
Reduced Fares 


Special inducements to travel, in the form 
of reduced fares have been cancelled on 
Canadian railways for a test period from 
April 15 to August 15, according to an 
announcement by the Dominion Transport 
and Munitions Departments-at Ottawa. 

The purpose of the test period is to as- 
certain whether abolition of thesé fares will 
curtail civilian passenger travel, relieving 
wartime pressure on the railways. In addi- 
tion to abolishing week-end fares, the 
ruling cancels special: Easter fares and 
other holiday excursions and, to discourage 
convention travel, it also ends special fares 
granted to parties of ten or more persons. 

In announcing the test period, Dominion 
Transport Controller Lockwood - said, 
“despite restrictions on the use of dining 
cars, chair cars and sleepers, by the limit- 
ing of extra sections and by cancellations 
of special trains, passenger traffic has con- 
tinued to rise in volume and thus it has be- 
come necessary to try this experiment.” 


Waugh Builds Surgical Device 
for Armed Forces 


The Waugh Equipment Company is de- 
livering its first orders for “Berman metal 
locators” to the medical services of the 
United States Army and the United States 
Navy. The development of this device, 
which promises to aid surgeons in saving 
lives during the present war, is the inven- 
tion of a railway electrical engineer and is 
manufactured by a railway supply com- 
pany. During 1939, while engaged in a 
series of tests for the New York Subway 
System, the engineers of the Waugh 
Equipment Company became interested in 
the work being done at that time by Sam- 
uel Berman, then electrical engineer of the 
subway, in the development of an electro- 





magnetic means of locating metallic frag- 
ments buried in human flesh. 

This development had been encouraged 
by Dr. John J. Morehead, the medical 
director of the subway system, who had 
suggested to Mr. Berman that such a 
device would be useful in industrial hos. 
pitals. The first demonstration of the 
device was on one of the policemen injured 
in the New York World’s Fair bomb ex. 
plosion who continued to suffer pain after 
apparent recovery from his injury. The 
device located a small fragment deeply 
embedded in a tendon. Late in 1941 Dr, 
Morehead, on duty as an Officer in the 
Medical Corps of the United States Army, 
was called to Hawaii to deliver a series of 
lectures in traumatic surgery. He had 
with him the first model of the locator, 
which had its second practical demonstra- 
tion immediately following the Pearl Har- 
bor disaster where its effective use attracted 
wide attention. Following further refine- 
ments in the device, Mr. Berman joined 
the Waugh Equipment Company in De- 
cember, 1942, and a plant has been equipped 
for the manufacture of the device, on or- 
ders from the federal government, and from 
a number of patriotic organizations for 
presentation to the armed services. 


Kendall Urges Railroad Support 
of ODT-ICC Grain Committee 


Railroads have been urged by W. C. 
Kendall, chairman of the Car Service Di- 
vision, to give “the maximum possible sup- 
port in every respect” to the Grain and 
Grain Products Transportation Conserva- 
tion Committee which has been organized 
under the joint auspices of the Office of 
Defense Transportation and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The organization 
of the committee was noted in the Railway 
Age of March 27, page 638. 

Mr. Kendall’s appeal came in a March 30 
circular which revealed that the committee 
will direct special attention toward “cor- 
recting practices involving circuitous or 
back haul movements in connection with 
inspection, grading or transit; delays on 
the part of industries in loading and un- 
loading, or in giving disposition for cars; 
unnecessary set-backs or reconsignments; 
use of the reconsignment or diversion priv- 
ilege to ‘break’ demurrage, etc.” 

“It is the desire of the committee,” as 
Mr. Kendall put it, “to demonstrate that a 
greater volume of car days can be saved 
through voluntary limitation by the trade 
of privileges now allowed than by arbi- 


- trary limitation or abrogation of tariff 





The Berman Locator 


rules and regulations applicable thereto.” 
He added that railroads should aid in ac- 
complishing this by supplying “all possible 
facts as to irregularities of this sort and 
suggestions as to procedure for the com- 
mittee to follow.” And if in any instance 
a railroad “feels it undesirable because of 
competitive conditions to bring to the at- 
tention of the committee derelictions of the 
grain or milling trade, such information 
should be passed in confidence” to the Caf 
Service Division’s district manager who 
“will see that it is used without involving 
any individual railroad.” 

Mr. Kendall also warned that if voluntary 
measures are unsuccessful, “recommenda- 
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tion will be made to the ODT and ICC 
for such mandatory action as may be prac- 
ticable.” “Facing a critically close grain 
and flour car supply,.and with no prospects 
for additional new box cars this year,” he 
went on, “it is highly essential from the 
standpoint of both the railroads and their 
patrons that maximum box car efficiency 
be accomplished.. While these objectives 
are mutual, the fact that this committee is 
working as much in our interest as in 
their own certainly makes it incumbent 
that railroads give the new organization 
the maximum possible support in every 
respect.” 


Oil Movement Was 
Record Last Week 


(Continued from page 727) 


If all of the projected work is completed, 
the potential unloading capacity of the 
Atlantic coast oil terminals will be in- 
creased about 200,000 barrels a day, Mr. 
Eastman pointed out. The extent to 
which this capacity is utilized will depend, 
however, he added, on other factors, such 
as the manpower supply, improvement in 
the solid train movement of tank cars, 
and the volume of oil of different types 
handled. Substantial improvement in 
daily average rail movements of oil will 
result, he said, because recent efforts of 
the railroads and the ODT to improve 
the operation of solid tank car trains in 
the East coast oil traffic have “bumped 
up against this ceiling” of unloading ca- 
pacity. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ickes was busy with 
pipeline projects expected to contribute 
further relief to the scarcity of petroleum 
products in district No. 1, the Atlantic 
coast region, as statements from his office 
the same day indicated. Shipments by 
barge and tank car from the Richmond, 
Va, terminal of the new extension of the 
so-called Plantation pipeline should start 
moving north around the middle of this 
month he announced. While the initial ca- 
pacity of the extension will be about 15,000 
barrels a day, this will be stepped up to 
30,000 barrels a day as additional pumping 
stations are put into service. 

Another announcement from the PAW 
fice disclosed that the War Production 
Board had approved the extension to the 
East coast of a second emergency pipe- 
line from the southwest, the first section 
of which—from the Texas refineries to 
Indiana—was approved in January. When 
fully completed, this pipeline is expected 
to have a capacity of about 235,000 bar- 
rels a day, and it is planned to have it 
elivering about two-thirds of that volume 
of refinery products by the end of the 
year, 

On the same day Mr. Ickes issued 
Petroleum Directive No. 65, intended to 
set up what his office described as a “far- 
teaching rearrangement of the entire 
petroleum supply and distribution system 
of the Middle West.” The 15 states mak- 
ng up PAW district No. 2 are affected 
y this order, the primary purpose of 
Which, said Mr. Ickes, is maximum use of 
all transportation facilities under wartime 
tonditions. The program which the order 
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is intended to implement is designed to co- 
ordinate the supply and distribution of 
petroleum in the 15 states “as though it 
were all distributed by a single company,” 
he explained. The territory has been di- 
vided nto 26 zones for distribution of 
gasolne, kerosene and heating oil, and 11 
ones for the distribution of residual oils. 
Purchasers will continue to place their or- 
ders as usual, but deliveries will be made 
from the nearest terminal supply point, 
through a system of “exchanges, loans, 
sales and purchases” operated among mem- 
bers of the industry. 

The PAW’s new order is expected to 
release “mobile transportation equipment” 
for use in the East coast oil movement, 
the Petroleum Administrator pointed out, 
through reducing the length of hauls 
within district No. 2, through substitution 
of northward and eastward movements for 
most southerly and westerly movements 
resulting from existing practices, through 
reductions in cross-hauling and back-haul- 
ing, and through substitution of pipeline 
movements, in many cases, for tank car, 
truck, barge, or lake tanker facilities. 

Rail deliveries of petroleum products 
into district No. 1 meanwhile were con- 
tinung on the level of recent weeks, Mr. 
Ickes announced April 1 in the weekly 
bulletin on operations in the week ended 
March 27. The daily average of tank 
car shipments for the week was 824,657 
barrels, an increase of 16,778 barrels a 
day from the previous week. Box car 
shipments of kerosene in drums received 
in New England averaged 21,253 barrels 
daily, a decrease of 3,040 barrels a day 
from the week before. 


Sees No Need for Legislation 
Increasing Demurrage Rates 


Reporting on the resolution introduced 
in the last Congress by Senator Reed, Re- 
publican of Kansas, to establish drastically 
increased demurrage charges running up 
to $25 a day and to reduce the free time 
allowed for loading and unloading freight 
cars, a subcommittee of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce has found 
no need for such legislation at this time. 
The subcommittee, consisting of Senators 
Johnson of Colorado, and Tunnell of Dela- 
ware, Democrats, and Reed, held hearings 
on the measure on June 30 and July 1, last 
year. 

Those hearings, said the subcommittee 
report, “centered attention upon this impor- 
tant transportation problem, which appar- 
ently has led to the adoption of corrective 
measures.” In the latter connection the 
report list Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion service orders and changes in rules 
and regulations which have tended “to 
increase the rate of demurrage, or reduce 
the ‘free time’ allowed shippers in effecting 
release of equipment.” 

Among the material included in the re- 
port is a March 13, 1943, letter which 
Senator Reed received from W. C. Kendall, 
chairman of the Car Service Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads. - Mr. 
Kendall told how the railroads, following 
discussions with I. C. C. Commissioner 
Johnson, have adopted the plan of placing 
embargoes against industries where cars 











































































are tied up. Mr. Kendall said that “no 
consignee is too large or too small to be 
embargoed,” adding that during the past 
several weeks embargoes have been placed 
against such establishments as the Aber- 
deen (Md.) Proving Ground, and the 
Naval Ammunition Depot at Hawthorne, 
Nev. 


Post-War Planning for Alaska 


The “proper” post-war realization of in- 
dustrial and commercial opportunities to 
be opened up by the new Canadian-Alaskan 
military highway will “affect the whole 
economic structure of the North American 
continent,” Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old L. Ickes stated April 8 in announcing 
that the National Park Service has been 
directed to work with the War Department 
in making a study to insure the orderly 
development of the territory bordering the © 
1,360 miles of the road in Alaska. 

A strip of land 20 miles in depth on each 
side of the highway has been withdrawn 
from settlement or private use pending ap- 
proval of land utilization plans and projects 
designed to “cushion” post-war unemploy- 
ment. 


Wheeler Bill Would Legalize 
Carrier Rate Bureaus 


An Interstate Commerce Act amend- 
ment which would give legal recognition 
to the activities of rail, motor, water car- 
rier, and freight forwarder rate bureaus, 
placing them under the control and super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is proposed in §.942 which has 
beeen introduced in the Senate by Chair- 
man Wheeler of the committee on inter- 
state commerce. The proposal for such 
legislation, which Senator Wheeler said 
had been urged recently by the I. C. C., fol- 
lows upon the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation’s March 27 statement announcing 
that such bureaus, if conducted in accord- 
ance with I. C. C. regulations, would be 
immune from Anti-Trust-Act prosecution 
under a certificate issued by War Produc- 
tion Board Chairman Donald M. Nelson. 

On the same day that Mr. Wheeler of- 
fered his bill, the immunity arrangements 
were assailed by Senator Shipstead, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota, who introduced 
Senate Resolution 125, calling for a Sen- 
ate interstate commerce committee inves- 
tigation of the matter. Mr. Shipstead 
characterized the activities of the rate bu- 
reaus as “illegal,” adding that the Nelson 
certificate amounts to “an act by the 
[government] bureaus to defeat the will 
of Congress by means of an executive or- 
der.” The immunity arrangements and 
I. C. C. rules, as announced by ODT, were 
reported in the Railway Age of April 3, 
page 685. 

Explaining the purpose of his bill, Sen- 
ator Wheeler recalled how the Department 
of Justice had been active during the past 
year in bringing anti-trust proceedings 
against rate bureaus. He noted that the 
Interstate Commerce Act provides only 
that rates shall be initiated by individual 
carriers, adding, however, that group rate- 
making has been prevalent for many years 
in the railroad field, and has been adopted 
also by motor and water carriers and for- 
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warders. Because “practices have devel- 
oped which have resulted in abuses detri- 
mental to the public interest,” Mr. Wheeler 
sees two courses open to Congress—it can 
either outlaw the bureaus or surround their 
operation with “appropriate safeguards.” 
Mr. Wheeler’s bill is designed to do the 
latter. 

It would write into the Act rules and 
regulations governing the bureaus, the 
proposed regulations being along the lines 
of those issued by the I. C. C. in connec- 
tion with WPB Chairman Nelson’s certifi- 
cate. To insure that the I. C. C. would be 
“informed immediately” of all activities of 
the bureaus, the Wheeler bill stipulates 
that all bureau meetings “shall be presided 
over by an employee of the commission.” 

Mr. Shipstead’s resolution specified that 
the interstate commerce committee investi- 

‘ gation it called for should go into the 
methods by which rates are made “in vio- 
lation of law, through agreement among 


Materials 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since March 27. 


Forgings—Maximum Price Regulation No. 351 
(ferrous forgings), effective March 31, brings 
under a separate regulation ferrous forgings but 
does not change current price levels which were 
previously established by Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 136 (machines and parts and machin- 
ery services). The regulation does not extend to 
chains, hand tools, expendable tools, products 
covered by Revised Price Schedule No. 6 (iron 
and steel products) and automotive parts covered 
by Regulation No. 136. ‘Forgings which are a 
component or repair part of a machine or device 
when sold by the manufacturer of that machine 
or device are excluded from the regulation since 
they are already under price control of other 
regulations. The base date for pricing under 
the formulas set forth in the regulation remains 
October 1, 1941. However, the regulation freezes 
all list prices in effect on October 1, 1941, and 
provides that ceilings for ferrous forgings sold 
without list prices between January 1, 1941, and 
October 1, 1941, shall be the prices of the items 
at their last contract of sale during that period. 
In addition, a new forging which is closely com- 
parable to a forging which a producer agreed to 
sell during this period is priced on the basis of 
the difference in unit costs between the two forg- 
ings resulting from the change in specifications. 


Fuel oil—Amendment 87 to Revised Price 
Schedule 88, effective March 26, authorized a 25- 
cent per bbl. increase in maximum prices for 
heavy fuel oils and a graduated increase for 
heavy crudes produced on the West Coast. At 
the same time, the maximum prices of West Coast 
asphalt were increased $1.40 a ton to reflect the 
higher crude prices. The new schedule of max- 
imum prices applies to crude of 15 deg. A. P. I. 
gravity. The maximum price in a given field also 
applies to all gravities of crude above 15 deg. for 
which prevailing maximum prices are below the 
adjusted maximum price for 15 gravity crude, 


Gray iron castings—Amendment No. 4 to Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 244 (gray iron cast- 
ings), effective March 27, establishes formulas 
for sellers of products containing gray iron cast- 
ings or of castings alone to determine whether 
their products should be priced under the max- 
imum price regulation for gray iron castings or 
under some other price regulation. The regula- 
tion covers sales of gray iron castings by commer- 
cial and also by captive foundries, which in nor- 
mal times make castings only for their own use. 
Excluded from the term gray iron castings are 
gray iron castings sold in an assembly with other 
materials, except bolts, nuts, screws, rivets or 
other industrial fastenings; castings purchased 
from the seller on which the purchaser has per- 
formed subsequent processing; castings sold as 
another commodity by a regular manufacturcr of 
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competing common carriers”; the extent 
to which “such illegal rate making has 
brought about and perpetuated freight rate 
discrimination against the Southern and 
Western states”; and “the effort of the 
Chairman of the War Production Board to 
legalize, by administrative fiat... , such 
illegal rate-making practices and freight- 
rate discriminations.” 

In his discussion of the resolution, Mr. 
Shipstead talked about each of those three 
propositions, and reviewed former Assist- 
ant Attorney General Thurman Arnold’s 
activities against the rate bureaus. He 
inserted in the Congressional Record vari- 
ous pertinent documents, including corre- 
spondence bearing on Attorney General 
Biddle’s January 4 announcement to the 
effect that he was acceding to the request 
of Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary 
of the Navy Knox and ODT Director 
Eastman that the then-pending Chicago 
proceedings be postponed for the duration. 


and Prices 


such other commodity or by a purchaser from 
such manufacturer; and castings for which max- 
imum prices are established by Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 236, covering heating boiler 
conversion parts. A person who seeks an adjust- 
ment of his maximum prices or an amendment 
of the regulation and who is not selling under 
government contracts or subcontracts may not 
price his castings at the requested prices, pending 
decision on his application, unless he first secures 
consent. Formerly he could do so without ob- 
taining consent. 


Lumber—Amendment No. 1 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 94, effective April 5, established 
dollar-and-cents ceilings on Western pine and 
associated species of lumber produced in South 
Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. The effect of the action 
is to extend this geographical scope of the reg- 
ulation to all species commercially sold as West- 
ern, Ponderosa or Mexican pine, including lodge- 
pole pine, Mexican white pine, Chihuahua pine, 
limber pine and Arizona pine. All pine produced 
in Mexico and sold in this country is under the 
regulation. A revised method of deductions from 
ceiling prices for dry lumber effects a raise in the 
price for green lumber under the regulation. In- 
stead of deducting 15 per cent from the price of 
the grade and species of dry lumber, producers 
may now deduct $2 for No. 1 and lower grade 
of commons and dimension from tke ceilings for 
the dry lumber of the same grade. The small 
fringe mills located in the Rocky Mountain area 
in South Dakota, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Arizona, which are not equipped to 
sort and grade the various species, are permitted 
to continue selling on their usual basis—that is, 
at a fixed price for log run mixed species. The 
amendment establishes prices for the mixed 
species sold by these mills and the ceiling reflects 
the average of prices for the grades produced 
adjusted to the saving resulting from not grading 
or sorting. A basic price for rough green log 
run mixed species is set at $28.50 per m.b.f. 
Additions of $2 for drying and $3 for surfacing 
per m.b.f. are included. Provisions for deliveries 
by private truck are amended to permit deliveries 
where no railroad transportation is available or 
where the purchaser could not use a carload of 
lumber and customarily purchased in small truck- 
load amounts. Provisions for additions for re- 
stricted random lengths wherever they appear in 
the regulation have been expanded to include 18 
and 20 ft. lengths as well as 10 to 16 ft. 
lengths, and also to include 5/4 in. and thicker 
stock as well as 4/4 in. stocks A provision for 
the addition of $2 for specified lengths of No. 4 
and No. 5 common has been narrowed to 10 to 20 
ft. lengths. Eight-foot lengths will now take the 
same price as random length, and a $3 deduction 
is provided for 6 ft. lengths. The provision ap- 
plies to all species. Specific prices have been set 
for specified widths of No. 5 common, and a 
price also has been established on 1 by 6 and 








wider No. 5 common. Under all plank and timber 
tables, a specific price has been provided for 
No. 3 plank and timbers and a random length 
ceiling has been set. Some changes have been 
made in estimated weight tables, particularly 
those covering Larch-Douglas fir. 

Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price Regula. 
tion No. 222, effective April 2, reduced prices for 
jack pine lumber produced in Minnesota, Wis. 
consin and Michigan and brought them in line 
with ceilings previously established for white pine 
and other northern softwood lumber cut in the 
same area. Jack pine lumber was trans. 
ferred from the General Maximum Price Reg. 
ulation to the specific regulation on northern 
softwood lumber. The amendment restores the 
normal differentials between white pine and jack 
pine prices by listing specific prices for graded 
common boards $2 below the white pine ceiling in 
the No. 1 grade, and $3 below the white pine 
ceilings for the No. 2 and No. 3 grades. Pro. 
vision is also made in the amendment for the 
inclusion of jack pine in mixed northern soft- 
wood sales. <A special price, $3 more than the 
ceiling for No. 4 common, is established for jack 
pine boards in the grade of No. 4 common and 
better, which represents the bulk of p-oduction, 
when it contains at least 60 per cent No. 3 com. 
mon and better. 

Amendment No. 4 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 215, effective March 31, revised the defi- 
nition of dimension lumber in the price regula- 
tion on distribution yard sales of softwood lum- 
ber stock up to 24 ft. in length and to conform 
to descriptions of dimension lumber in other lum. 
ber regulations. Dimension lumber now covers 
all items two inches in thickness in the width of 
12 in. or less and up to 24 ft. in length. Pre. 
viously only two-inch stock items up to 22 ft. in 
length were classed as dimension by the reg- 
ulation. 


Motor trucks—Maximum Price Regulation No. 
341 (used commercial motor vehicles), effective 
April 26, established price ceilings and _ price 
formulas for all sales of used commercial motor 
vehicles by dealers or individuals, except pas- 
senger automobiles, station wagons, vehicles op- 
erated on rails, self-tracklaying vehicles or farm 
and garden tractors. Two pricing methods are 
provided for resales, one for the vehicles as is, 
the other for those reconditioned and guaranteed 
for at least 1,000 miles or 30 days. In making 
a sale on an ‘“‘as is” basis, the seller must ascer- 
tain the base price for the vehicle, which will be 
the value when new at the factory, plus carload 
freight to the place where it is to be sold. The 
maximum price at which he can sell his used 
vehicle will be the percentage given in a table, 
determined in accordance with the age of the 
vehicle. For purposes of ready reference, over 
8,000 prices which are the values when new of 
commercial motor vehicles are incorporated in an 
appendix to the regulation. The percentages al- 
lowed for “as is’ vehicles are 90 per cent for 
equipment 6 months old or less; 81 per cent from 
6 months to 12 months; 73 per cent from 12 to 
18; 66 per cent from 18 to 24; 59 per cent from 
24 to 30; 53 per cent from 30 to 36; 48 per cent 
from 36 to 42; 43 per cent from 42 to 48; 39 
per cent from 48 to 54; 35 per cent from 54 to 
60. 32 per cent from 60 to 66; 29 per cent from 
66 months to 72 months; and 26 per cent for 
equipment more than 72 months. old. 


Steel castings—Amendment No. 5 to Revised 
Price Schedule No. 41, effective March 28, at- 
thorized foundries to add transportation costs 
above 50 cents per 100 Ib. to their maximum 
prices for castings to be delivered far beyond 
their normal marketing areas. Foundries are 
also permitted to sell castings in shipments of 
less than 100 Ib. f.0.b. the foundry, instead of 
delivered. A small volume of castings whose pro- 
duction cost per order is estimated to be less 
than $100 were exempted from price control. 


Rejected material—A circular, issued by the 
Recording Secretary of WPB, provides that 4 
producer of controlled materials, as defined in 
CMP Regulation No. 1, whose material has been 
rejected by a customer, may replace that por 
tion of material which has been rejected without 
the extension of an additional’ allotment and shall 
give such tonnage preference in his production 
schedule. \ If, however, this replaced shipment 
cannot be made in time to meet the delivery 1 
quirements of his customer, he must immediately 
notify, in writing, the Chief of the appropriaté 
Product Section, Steel Division, giving 2 full 
explanation. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Congress Gets Two 
Uniform Rate Bills 


Would issuedirectives toI.C.C., 
thus carrying out Study 
Board recommendations 


Bills designed to carry out the legisla- 
tive recommendations of the Transporta- 
tion Board of Investigation and Research’s 
report on interterritorial freight rates were 
introduced in both branches of Congress 
within a few days after the report reached 
Capitol Hill. The Senate bill is S.947, 
introduced by Senator Overton of Louis- 
ana for himself and Senator McClellan of 
Arkansas, both Democrats; while the 
House got H.R.2378 and H.R.2391, intro- 
duced respectively by Representative Priest, 
Democrat of Tennessee, and Representative 
Brooks, Republican of Illinois. 

As noted in the Railway Age of April 
3, page 664, the B. I. R. majority, consist- 
ing of R. E. Webb and C. E. Childe, made 
the legislative recommendations which were 
among the things in the majority report 
that Board Chairman Nelson Lee Smith, 
the dissenter, did not like. The recommen- 
dations called for (1) a declaration of na- 
tional policy favoring a uniform classifica- 
tion and a generally uniform scale of class 
rates, and (2) a direction to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to carry out this 
policy by preparing within nine months af- 
ter adoption of the legislation a proposed 
wiform classification and scale of class 
tates, by holding hearings on these propo- 
sals within three months thereafter, and by 
issuing an order not later than two years 
from the commencement of the hearings to 
require the establishment of the classifica- 
tion and rate scales so developed. 

All three bills follow these recommenda- 
tions in their entirety, although the Over- 
ton-McClellan bill and the Brooks bill 
would embody them in a separate law, 
while the Priest bill is in the form of Inter- 
state Commerce Act amendments. All 
would leave the way open for exceptions to 
the uniform classification and rates. 

Meanwhile Representative Miller, Re- 
publican of Nebraska, announced in a 
statement appearing in the appendix to the 
April 2 Congressional Record that he also 
mtended introducing legislation “which 
will compel the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission to wipe out these discriminations.” 
On the previous day, Representative Ran- 
kin, Democrat of Mississippi, asserted on 
the floor of the House that he was “going 
to appeal to the senators from the agricul- 
tural states of the South and Middle West 
'o put a rider on the next ‘bill that comes 
over there to outlaw those discriminations.” 
The Miller and Rankin statements were 
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part of much ado about the interterritorial 
freight rate situation which has been go- 
ing on in Congress during the past week 
or so, other like statements being noted in 
this issue’s report of the I. C. C.’s final 
hearings in connection with its investiga- 
tion of the class rate structure and Con- 
solidated Freight Classification. 


C. A. Gill Elected to Board of 
American Standards Assn. 


Charles A. Gill, vice-president in charge 
of operation and maintenance of the Read- 
ing, has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the American Standards As- 
sociation—a federation of national groups 
dealing with standardization—to serve a 
three-year term effective January 1, 1943. 


How to Avoid Socialism 


Post-war transportation must be able to 
pay its own way and attract private invest- 
ment or government subsidy and _ finally 
government ownership will be the alterna- 
tive, according to Samuel B. Pettingill, 
vice-president and general counsel of the 
Transportation Association of America, in 
an address before the annual meeting of 
the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago on 
April 1. 

“If transportation is nationalized, it is 
doubtful if any important branch of Amer- 
ican business can escape state socialism,” 
declared Mr. Pettingill, who served four 
terms as congressman from Indiana. 

The soundest and safest course on the 
“rocky postwar road,” Mr. Pettingill went 
on, is to “authorize a limited number of 
integrated ‘transportation systems, each 
competitive with the other, and each able to 
furnish rail, truck, water or air service, as 
the convenience of the customer may re- 
quire.” ' 

This he said would eliminate many red- 
ink operations by each type of service, 
would tend toward lowering distribution 
costs to 130 million. people, would broaden 
the base of earnings behind transporta- 
tion investments, and at the same time 
preserve free enterprise. 

Posing the surplus of transportation fa- 
cilitites at the war’s end against the finan- 
cial condition of carriers in the 1930’s, he 
said that it was not until 1939 that Amer- 
ican aviation as a whole “broke even” 
despite public subsidies. 

“Intercoastal and coastwise shipping 
were habitually broke,” he said.. “The 
number of trucking companies actually 
making any money was small, while 29 
per cent of the railway mileage was in 
receivership, and 40 per cent was operat- 
ing in the red. For all Class I roads in 
the 1932-36 period, net income after -fixed 
charges was only one-quarter of 1 per cent 
on equity securities. 


$125 Million Net 
Income in 2 Mos. 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period 
was $211,474,311 


Resuming its press releases on railroad 
earnings after a lapse of two months, the 
Association of American Railroads reported 
on April 3 that the Class I roads in the 
first two months of this year had an esti- 
mated net income, after interest and rentals, 
of $125,000,000, as compared with $49,843,- 
853 in the first two months of 1942. The 
two months’ net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $211,474,- 
311, compared with $131,196,040 in the 
corresponding 1942 period. 

In the 12 months ended with February 
28, the Class I roads had a rate of return 
of 5.85 per cent .on their property invest- 
ment, as compared with 3.79 per cent in 
the 12 months ended with February 28, 
1942. 

February’s estimated net income was 
$62,000,000, compared with $23,715,624 in 
February, 1942; while the net railway 
operating income for that month was 
$106,132,776, compared with February, 
1942’s $64,345,273. 

Operating revenues in the two months 
totaled $1,334,912,938 compared with $943,- 
170,944 in the same period in 1942, or an 
increase of 41.5 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $832,660,598, compared 
with $676,342,869, an increase of 23.1 per 
cent. The gross for February totaled 
$663,533,786 compared with $462,482,830 
in February, 1942, while operating expenses 
totaled $408,459,307 compared with $327,- 
603,933 in the same month in 1942. 

Class I roads in the two months paid 
$260,414,072 in taxes, compared with $112,- 
238,102 in the same period in 1942. For 
February alone, the tax bill amounted to 
$133,403,619, an increase of $74,481,622 or 
126.4 per cent above February, 1942. 
Twenty Class I roads failed to earn inter- 
est and rentals in the two months of 1943, 
of which nine were in the Eastern district, 
two in the Southern district, and nine in 
the Western district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the twe months had an estimated net in- 
come of $46,200,000 compared with $19,- 
286,256 in the same period last year. Their 
net railway operating income was $80,310,- 
835 compared with $49,875,793 in the same 
period in 1942. The two months’ gross in 
the Eastern district totaled $591,600,521 
an increase of 30.7 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1942, while operating 
expenses totaled $396,379,322 an increase 
of 18.8 per cent above 1942. For February 
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alone the Eastern district’s estimated net in- 
come was $22,300,000 compared with $8,- 
174,880 in February, 1942. Net railway 
operating income amounted to $39,735,204 
compared with $23,495,441 in February, 
1942. 

Class I roads in the Southern district in 
the two months had an estimated net in- 
come of $25,900,000 compared with $12,- 
145,806, in the same period last year. They 
had a net railway operating income of 
$36,798,196 compared with $22,743,509 in 
the same period of 1942. Gross in the 
Southern district in the two months totaled 
$205,189,136, an increase of 54.7 per cent 
compared with the same period in 1942, 
while operating expenses totaled $115,243,- 
722 an increase of twenty-five per cent 
above 1942. In the Southern District for 
February alone the estimated net income 
was $12,600,000 compared with $5,854,969 
in February, 1942. Net railway operating 
income amounted to $18,566,605 compared 
with $11,745,815 in February, 1942. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the two months had an estimated net in- 
come of $52,900,000 compared with $18,411,- 
791 in the same period last year. Their 
net railway operating income was $94,365,- 
280 compared with $58,576,738 in the same 
period in 1942. The two months’ gross in 
the Western district totaled $538,123,281, 
an increase of 50.3 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1942, while operating 
expenses totaled $321,037,554 an increase 
of 28.2 per cent above 1942. For February 
alone the estimated net income in the 
Western district was $27,100,000 compared 
with $9,685,775 in February, 1942. Net 
railway operating income amounted to 
$47,830,967 compared with $29,104,017 in 
February, 1942. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of February 
1943 1942 


$663,533,786 $462,482,803 


Total 
nues 


operating reve- 


Total operating  ex- 
eee a Ree ee 408,459,307 327,603,933 
Operating ratio— 
per cent ....... 61.56 70.84 
ye Ser rs ye ae 133,403,619 58,921,997 
Net railway operating 
ONG + ocr ins sos 0:8s 106,132,776 64,345,273 
(Earnings before 
charges) 
Net income, after 
charges (estimated). 62,000,000 23,715,624 


Two Months Ended February 28 
Total operating reve 
Ji sevekeea hee ‘$1, 334,912,938 $943,170,944 
operating ex- 


DOREOE 5 cess 0d s'¢0 832,660,598 676,342,869 
Operating ratio— 

Per sOONts sacs 62.38 71.71 
RNR 5 ea Rae ee nS 260,414,072 112,238,102 
Net railway operating 

ee a ae 211,474,311 131,196,040 
(Earnings before 
charges) 
Net income, 
charges eat” 125,000,000 49,843,853 


L. N. E. R. Establishes Schools 
to Train New Clerks 


Faced with the necessity of providing 
skill adequate to their duties for a host of 
new clerical employees, the London & 
North Eastern (England) recently opened 
a school for training these employees at 
Watton House, Herts. The school is un- 
der the direction of C. H. Newton, chief 
general manager of the road, with E. S. 
Hobbs, formerly chief clerk at Chesham 
station, as instructor. Intensive four 
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weeks’ courses in railway accounting and 
routine office work in connection with 
freight and passenger stations is given to 
new employees. The first 20 pupils are 
young women, as most of the clerical help 
at present are female, but subsequent 
courses will be open to young men also. 

Similar schools have already been estab- 
lished in buffet cars set out at Scarbor- 
ough and Whitley Bay and another will be 
opened soon at Harrogate. The establish- 
ment at Watton House, however, also pro- 
vides living quarters for those attending 
the courses—with the L. N. E. R. hotels 
department taking care of all domestic and 
catering arrangements. 


Pettengill to Address N. Y. 
Railroad Club 


The New York Railroad Club will hold 
its next meeting on April 15 with Samuel 
B. Pettengill, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Transportation . Association 
of America, scheduled to deliver an ad- 
dress on the subject of “The Battle on the 
Home Front.” The meeting will be held, 
as usual, at 7:45 p. m. at the Engineering 
Societies Building. 


Woodlock Is Honored 


Thomas F. Woodlock, former Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner, and in recent 
years contributing editor of the Wall Street 
Journal—and who has often in his long and 
distinguished career written and spoken 
wisely on railroad and other transportation 
subjects—has been awarded the Laetare 
Medal for 1943 by Notre Dame University. 
This award has been given once each year 
since 1883 to honor an accomplished citi- 
zen of the Roman Catholic faith 

President O’Donnell of Notre Dame, in 
announcing the award, cited, among Mr. 
Woodlock’s other merits, the “ability and 
integrity which have characterized his work 
with the Wall Street Journal and with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, bringing 
high principle and excellent example into 
the heart of the business and economic life 
of the country. ...He has attacked the 
problems of our day with a clarity and a 
fortitude which have won for him pre- 
eminence as an apostle of truth.” 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for the IIli- 
nois Central, Grand Trunk Western, and 
the Colorado & Southeastern have been 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in new sub-orders and modi- 
fications of previous sub-orders in the gen- 
eral proceeding involving depreciation rates 
for equipment of steam railroad companies. 

Rates for the I. C. are: Steam locomo- 
tives, 3.18 per cent; Diesel passenger loco- 
motives, 6 per cent; Diesel switching loco- 
motives, 3.92 per cent; freight-train cars, 
4.1 per cent; articulated streamlined pas- 
senger-train cars, 6.97 per cent; non- 
articulated streamlined passenger-train 
cars, 3.84 per cent; Diesel rail motor cars, 
15.76 per cent; all other passenger-train 
cars, 2.97 per cent; floating equipment, 
3.26 per cent; work equipment, 3.26 per 
cent; miscellaneous equipment, 14.49 per 
cent. For the Grand Trunk Western, the 
following rates are prescribed: Steam loco- 


motives—owned, 3.27 per cent, leased, 2.77 
per cent; other locomotives—owned, 3,93 
per cent, leased, 3.92 per cent; freight. 
train cars—owned, 3.3 per cent, leased, 3,03 
per cent; passenger-train cars—owned, 
4.46 per cent, leased; 2.83 per cent; work 
equipment, 3.67 per cent; miscellaneoys 
equipment, 9.73 per cent. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 3 totaled 772,133 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on April 8. This was a decrease 
of 15,227 cars, or 1.9 per cent, below the 
preceding week, a decrease of 56,905 cars, 
or 6.9 per cent, below the corresponding 
week last year and an increase of 88,731 
cars, or 13 per cent, above the comparable 
1941 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 27 totaled 787,360 cars and 
the summary for that week, compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, March 27 














District 1943 1942 1941 
Eastern .....:> 162,877 167,777 180,563 
Allegheny ..... 178,736 182,285 180,620 
Pocahontas . 57,434 56,106 56,560 
Southern ...... 121,386 125,995 122,950 
Northwestern .. 81,229 100,168 85,880 
Central Western 117,690 113,106 114,308 
Southwestern .. 68,008 62,849 52,922 
Total Western 

Districts .. 266,927 276,123 253,110 
Total All Roads 787,360 808,286 793,803 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products .... 44,979 333732 36,954 
Live stock..... 13,740 10,807 10,395 
EO) ER pee 179,702 156,180 168,827 
Eo Ie ee 15,192 13,840 13,785 
Forest products 41,717 45,919 40,025 
1 ga 18,279 33,368 16,502 
Maniumidinn l.c.1. 99,948 143,660 161,119 
Miscellaneous .. 373,803 370,780 346,196 
ESUOR 27 i 65 60 787,360 808,286 793,803 
March 20... 2... 768,134 796,654 769,984 
Maren PS. s és 769,042 799,356 759,607 
PROLOG. 55 vies 748,890 770,485 742,617 
February 27... 782,855 781,859 756,670 
Cumulative Total, 

13 Weeks.... 9,659,915 10,156,202 9,386,985 


In Canapa.—Car loadings for the week 
ended March 27 totaled 66,989 as compared 
with 62,191 for the previous week and 
62,369 for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
March 27, 1943...... 66,989 40,034 
March 20, 1943...... 62,191 40,198 
March 13, 1943...... 60,946 35,729 
March 28, 1942...... 62,369 34,083 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
March -.27, 1943... <5: 774,979 465,777 
March 28,°1942...... 797,295 413,852 
March 29, 1941...... 700,339 372,794 


A. I. E. E. to Discuss Future 
of Freight Transport 


The Transportation Group of the New 
York Section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers will hold a joint meet- 
ing with the New York Electrical Society 
in the auditorium of the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York, on April 27 at 
7:45 p. m. “Cargo Carrying Enters 4 
New Era” is the topic chosen for dis- 
cussion and the speakers will be Charles 
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36,954 
10,395 
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Froasch, chief engineer of the Eastern Air 
Lines, who will review air cargo transpor- 
tation during the past 15 years, and Sam- 
uel O. Dunn, chairman of the board of 
the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration and editor of Railway Age—who 


will review the railways’ remarkable per-_ 


formance in carrying freight during the 
present war period and the effect on the 
railways of competiton in freight carrying 
in the post-war period. 


Railroads Had 63,187 Women 
Employees in January - . 


Inaugurating a new series of statistical 
statements, to be issued quarterly, the Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has disclosed that of the 1,319,480 Class I 
railroad employees reported at the middle 
of January, 1943, there were 63,187 women, 
or 4.79 per cent. Only 4 women employees 
were reported in train and engine service 
and only 745, or 0.35 per cent, in mainte- 
nance of way and structures. Of all the 
women employed, 76.18 per cent were in- 
cluded in the professional, clerical and 
general group, and only 1.37 per cent of 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 
ee Nees: 


+ 
Male and 
female 
em- 
ployees 





~ 


Female Per 
em- cent 
ployees female 


1, EXECUTIVES, 
OFFICIALS, AND 
STAFF ASSISTANTS 


Executives, general 
officers, and assistants. 
Division officers, assist- 
ants, and staff assist- 
ants 


Total 


II], PROFESSIONAL, 
CLERICAL, AND 
GENERAL 


Professional and_ sub- 
professional assistants 
Supervisory or chief 
clerks (major depart- 
ments) 
Chief clerks: (minor de- 
partments) and _ assist- 
ant chief clerk and 
supervising cashiers. . 
Clerks and clerical spe- 
a.) ern 
Clerks (B and C)...... 
Mechanical device oper-- 
ators (office) ........ 
Stenographers and secre- 
taries (A 


6,177 11 0.18 


7,416 7 09 


13,593 18 13 


ee es 


7,045 67 95 


3,400 47 1.38 


3.32 


6.69 
20.89 


78.21 


10,019 


10,345 
103,805 


7,535 

3,445 1,699 49.32 

oa isuerdigiat alata tants 15,419 11,198 72.62 
Storekeepers, sales agents, 


manu buyers: ..0e0 see 2,244 13 .58 
Ticket agents and as- 


333 


692 
21,683 


5,893 


sistant ticket agents. . 1,217 81 6.66 
Traveling auditors or 

MOCOUNTATIES, oc eviveis. ore. 1,293 2 15 
Telephone — switchboard 

Operators and _ office 

Assistants .....s00- ig 4,822 3,978 82.50 
Messengers and offic 

Ras pe 3,953 1,068 27.02 

Elevator operators and 

other office attendants. 952 120 12.61 
Lieutenants and sergeants 

aE police: ecm ease. . 1,819 5 sae 
Patrolmen and watchmen 11,311 7 -06 
talic and various 

other agents, inspectors, : 

Investigators -........ 10,482 72 69 
laim agents or inves- 

MRBLOS Sonic ws cee» 864 4 -46 
Freight claim agents or 

Investigators ........ 379 11 2.90 
Miscellaneous trades 

Workers (other than 

Plumbers) os ealetwst's 817 18 2.20 

otor vehicle and motor 
; Car operators........ 3,470 36 1.04 
anitors and cleaners.. 5,560 1,111 19.98 








ie Sai eniaie ee - * 210,196 





48,138 
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the employees in the maintenance and trans- 
portation divisions were women. 

The accompanying table indicates the 
number of women employed in each work- 
ing classification in which any women em- 
ployees were reported. 


Sees ‘Air Rates on Perishables 
Cheaper Than Rail 


Former Assistant 


has been “told by the best people in the 
air industry that today you can transport 
all the fruits and vegetables in California 
to New York in 12 hours at a few cents a 
ton-mile with airplanes—a lower rate than 
Because he imagines that” 


the rail rate.” 


Attorney General 
Thurman W. Arnold, who is now an asso- 
ciate justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 


“a large percentage of the cost of fruits 
and vegetables in New York is transporta- 
tion, Judge Arnold suggested that such 
air service would bring about an “enor- 





mous increase of the consumer’s dollar.” 

He spoke thus on February 19 in a state- 
ment to a House appropriations subcom- 
mittee which was considering fiscal 1944 
appropriations for the State, Justice and 
Commerce departments. He was telling 
about the Department of Justice’s anti- 
trust proceedings, including the investiga- 
tions of transportation rate bureaus on 
which he had been so active just prior 
to his appointment to the bench. 

Judge Arnold is “very hopeful” about 
anti-trust enforcement in the future. In 
the transportation field, for example, he 
thinks the new competition will help; and 
he cited the prospective air service noted 
above to indicate “what is happening.” He 
also mentioned a “modern transport plane, 
about ready for use,” which will carry “85 
passengers across the country at one gallon 
a mile, or %5 of 20 cents fuel cost per 
passenger.” Air transport “is going to be 
the cheapest transportation that the world 
(News Continued on page 745) 








a 


III. MAINTENANCE 
OF WAY AND 
STRUCTURES 

Bridge and _ building 

CHBDOUINENS occ ncweuce 

Bridge and 

WOME So ccrcectwe ce 
Maintenance of way 
and structures helpers 
and apprentices...... 

Portable steam equip- 

ment operator helpers 


Pumping equipment oper- 


REE oe caseanres cous 
Gang foremen (extra 
gang and _ work-train 
ee) eae ee 
Extra gang men....... 
SOCIO MEE .scccecens 


Maintenance of way la- 
borers (other than track 
and roadway) and gar- 
deners and farmers... 


Total 


IV. MAINTENANCE 
OF EQUIPMENT 
AND STORES 

Equipment, shop,  elec- 

trical, material and 
supplies inspectors.... 

Gang foremen and gang 

leaders (skilled labor) . 

Hotlermalsers~.... sc csees 

Carmen (A and B).... 

Carmen (C and D).... 

Electrical workers (A). 

Electrical workers (B). 

Machinists 

Sheet-metal workers.... 

Skilled trades helpers 

(M. of E. and Stores) 
Coach cleaners ........ 
Gang foremen (shops, 

enginehouses, a n 

power plants) ...... 

Gang foremen (stores and 

ice, reclamation, and 

timber-treating plants) 

Classified laborers (shops, 


eee eee eesnee 


seer eee eeee 


_enginehouses, a n 
power plants) ....... 
General laborers (shops, 
enginehouses, . a.n d 
power plants) ....... 
General laborers (stores 
and ice, reclamation, 
and ___ timber - treating 
DERMIS) sis es sesicncns 
Stationary engineers 
QUININE Sain otic cet 


Stationary firemen, oil- 
ers, coal passers, and 
water tenders........ 


Number of employees at 


middle of month 
as 





Male and 
female 
em- 
ployees 


Female 
em- 


14,228 - 1 
2,652 5 
7,918 6 

548 1 
2,096 5 
3,902 1 

43,588 375 

132,884 260 
4,139 91 
211,955 745 
2,059 1 
7,746 2 

13,531 2 

17,773 12 

56,925 4 
8,322 2 
2,556 2 

47,702 4 

10,317 1 

86,686 1,039 

11,639 3,263 
1,293 55 
1,185 13 

26,637 1,005 

25,789 2,629 

16,430 1,386 
1,681 15 
3,410 4 


341,681 


:--/ 


Per 
cent 


ployees female 


0.01 


=19 


08 


24 


-03 


20 


2.20 


35 


10.19 


8.44 
89 


12 : 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 
euler he (sion 





Se ema, 
Male and 
female Female Per 
em- em- cent 
ployees ployees female 
V. TRANSPORTATION 
(OTHER THAN 
TRAIN, ENGINE, 
AND YARD) - 
Train dispatchers ...... 3,257 2 0.06 
Station agents (super- 
visory—major stations 
—nontelegraphers) .. 2,238 1 04 
Station agents (smaller 
stations —  nonteleg- 
pc) aa caved 5,323 274 395.15 
Station agents (teleg- 
raphers and telephoners) 14,153 266 =1.88 
Chief telegraphers and 
telephoners or wire 
BRINE cud ocsneedeas 833 5 .60 
Clerk-telegraphers and 
clerk-telephoners .... 10,352 585 5.65 
Telegraphers, telephoners, 
and towermen ...... 15,461 751 4.86 
Baggage agents and 
GE v5 occ keces 346 13. 3.76 
Baggage, parcel, room, 
and station attendants. 8,280 594 7.17 
Callers, loaders, scalers, 
sealers, and perishable- 
freight inspectors.... 10,788 28 -26 
Truckers (stations, ware- 
houses, and platform) 24,329 181 74 
Laborers (coal and ore 
docks and grain ele- 
WANG adedeadasa us 769 1 aia 
Common laborers (sta- 
tions, warehouses, plat- 
forms, and grain ele- 
WOOO odie ckd'e'wnn cede 4,348 31 71 
Stewards, restaurant and 
lodging-house managers, 
and dining-car super- 
WHE. Scans a daedues 1,772 87 4.91 
Chefs and cooks (restau- 
rants or dining cars). 5,650 74° -4.22 
Waiters, camp cooks, ; 
kitchen helpers, etc... 14,984 1,186 7.92 
Officers, workers, and 
attendants on barges, 
launches, ferry boats, 
towing vessels, and 
steamers, and_ shore 
ee 6,190 47 -.« 76 
Transportation and din- 
ing-service inspectors. 661 2 30 
Train attendants....... 3,546 94 2.65 
Bridge operators and 
NONMEE Cane ocean cs ae 905 3 33 
Crossing and __ bridge 
flagmen and gatemen. 13,191 264 2.00 
Foremen (laundry and ; 
laundry workers) .... * 548 356 64.96 
(\ Mpece ee rere 147,924 4,843 3.27 
VI. (b). TRANSPORTA- 
TION (TRAIN 
AND ENGINE) 
Road passenger brake- = 
men and flagmen.... 9,668 4 .04 
































































































PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


- 





SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1942 4 


The 16th Annual Report of Pullman Incorporated, covering operations for 1942, has been pre- 
sented to stockholders in advance of the annual meeting to be held in Wilmington, Del., on April 21, nf tt 
1943. Consolidated net income of $10,361,210 ($3.14 per share) for 1942, after all taxes and reserve wor 
appropriations, fell $557,610 below the 1941 earning of $10,918,820 ($3.31 per share). Although the to- 
tal gross income (carrier revenue and manufacturing sales combined) increased 77% to an aggregate of M 
$312,000,000 and established a new high record in the history of the Pullman group of companies, tax 
requirements absorbed $39,553,496 of the $49,914,706 of pre-tax net income and thus precluded reali- 9 th 
zation of profits commensurate with the unprecedented level of business activity of these companies in Pall 
1942. This tax bill was equal to nearly $12 per share of stock—an increase of $8.65 per share peng 
over 1941. 

The war-generated tax burden and reserve appropriations restricted net income to 3.3¢ — 
on each dollar of gross revenue in 1942 as compared with 6.2¢ in 1941, 8.9¢ in 1937, and 9.4¢ in 1930. paniz 
The sharply increased tax rates prescribed in the Revenue Act of 1942 are effectively siphoning off pecat 
wartime profits as intended, and forcing profit-margins far below those realized in recent years of 
much less business activity under peacetime conditions. ecel 





CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT 3.10 
For Years EnpED DEcEMBER 31, 1942 aND 1941 


INCOME: 1942 1941 
FROM SLEEPING AND PARLOR CAR BUSINESS — (Cents Omitted) 





Gross operating revenues. . 
Less: Contract revenue pay ments to Railroads - 


Operating expenses 
Provision for depreciation 
Provision for Federal taxes on income (Allocated portion—See Note) . 


Appropriation to reserve for post-war re-adaptation of Pullman equipment 


Net Carrier Earning . 


FROM MANUFACTURING BUSINESS — 

Net sales and operating revenues 

Less: 
Cost of goods sold and operating expenses . 
Provision for depreciation aoe 
Selling and administrative expenses . 
Loss on Seaboard receivership settlement 
Loss on manufacturing plants sold or scrapped 
Loss on foreign manufacturing subsidiary 
Provision for Federal taxes on income (Allocated portion—See Note) 


Appropriation to reserve for manufacturing contingencies 


Net Manufacturing Profit 

FROM INVESTMENT OPERATIONS — 
Income from securities and miscellaneous items 
Profit on land and securities sold 


Less: Miscellaneous income deductions : 
Administrative expenses of Pullman Inc. 
Provision for Federal taxes on income (Allocated portion—-See N ote) 


Net Investment Earning or Deficit 


FROM FEDERAL TAX REFUND — 
Claim for post-war 10% refund on 1942 Excess Profits Tax 
Less: Appropriation to reserves for post-war re-adaptation of 


manufacturing plants and Pullmanequipment .. . 2,181,288 


$ 
$ 667,126 
$ 


$2,181,288 


. $113,292,473 


13,569,687 


$ 70,174,056 
3,133,468 





$ 99,722,785 


$ 67,040,587 





. $ 69,327,548* 


10,872,306 
10,535,656 


$ 53,925,974 
10,489,970 
891,693 





$ 90,735,511 
2,500,000 


$ 65,307,638 





$ 93,235,511 


$ 65,307,638 





. $ 6,487,273 


$ 1,732,949 





. $198,533,395 


$105,428,055 





. $165,620,912 


2,090,231 
2,310,643 
409,796 
342,181 
536,003 
21,382,610 


$ 87,311,017 
2,341,184 
2,557,419 


3,960,585 





$192,692,380 
2,000,000 


$ 96,170,207 





$194,692,380 


$ 96,170,207 





. $ 3,841,015 


$ 9,257,848 





662,965 
4,161 


$ 720,460 
32,703 





753,163 





88,572 
346,383 
199,248 


98,302 
410,643 
316,193 





634,204 


825,140 





32,922 


71,976"* 





10,361,210 


10,918,820 





ConsoOLIDATED NEt Income, CARRIED TO SURPLUS pr teusten. s 


. $ 10,361,210 


$ 10,918,820 











Nore: Total provision for Federal taxes on income on all corporations whose earnings are consolidated in this account, 

was $32,117,514 (including provision of $21,812,886 for excess profits tax) in 1942 and $5,168,472 in 1941 when 
no excess profits tax accrued. These amounts have been allocated among the three divisions of the Consolidated 
Income Account. The amount allocated to income “‘From Investment Operations” for the year 1941 embraces 
the tax imposed on inter-company dividends received by Pullman Incorporated in that year. 


* In accordance with ICC accounting instruction the amount of the reserve for deferred maintenance ($2,743,910) 


has been included in operating expenses. 
** Figure in italics denotes deficit. 


[Advertisement | 
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Sleeping and Parlor Car Business 


Pullman traffic, in terms of passenger miles, broke all 
ecords in 1942 and surpassed by a wide margin the 





nrevious record of 1926. Considering the fact that fewer 
ars were available, this is an outstanding performance, 

e utilization factor being reflected in a new high aver- 
ge loading, 18 passengers per car, and the highest aver- 
pe number of miles run per car per day, 461 miles, in 

e company’s history. 

Expansion in troop transfers and other war-generated 
bovernment travel accounted for more than three-fourths 
hf the 1942 increase in passenger miles and more than 
wo-thirds of the gain in gross revenue, but due to a low 
ate it contributed less than four-tenths of the total gross 
evenue from cars in 1942. 

Movement of troops rose rapidly during 1942, with 
e result that at the year-end it was approximately equal 
9 the volume of civilian travel. The transportation in 
Pullman cars of 8 million troops nearly 9 billion pas- 
snger miles plus an additional 10 billion passenger miles 
nf other travel affords some indication of the task per- 
ormed by Pullman in 1942. Pullman was called upon 
o handle approximately two-thirds of the total or- 
ranized troop movements in 1942 and was able to do so 
because Of the availability of its highly mobile fleet of 
more than 7,000 cars. 

In 1942, Railroad contract users of Pullman service 
eceived out of Pullman revenue, contract payments 
mounting to approximately $13,600,000 compared with 
3,100,000 in 1941 and $9,463,000 in the previous record 
ear of 1926. 












Sleeping Car Facilities 






Several trains of Pullman cars have been sold to the 
bovernment and converted, in Pullman shops, into special- 
ype units for hospital service and additional trains for 
at use are now being prepared in Pullman shops. Pull- 
man cars that were in sound physical condition, but of 
pes not adaptable to use in wartime Pullman services, 
ave been sold to the Railroads for conversion into types 
ff equipment that would be of use in the emergency. 
Aside from a few units of private-car type and some 
ounge and observation cars of Pullman ownership that 
ave been removed from streamliners for the duration, 
ere are today no Pullman cars that are not in most 
tensive operation in Pullman service. 

Numerous parlor and sleeping cars have been con- 
erted into 3-tier troop sleepers having an average capac- 
of 43 passengers and these have yielded a load factor 
Mf better than 80%, a new high with any class of Pull- 
man cars, with an average load of 35 passengers. These 
pecial-type troop cars will not be usable after the war 
d the capitalized expenditures for original conversion 
re being amortized on the prescribed five-year basis. 



















Manufacturing Business 


Two-thirds of the year’s output of the manufacturing 
livision “went to war” and in 1943 an even larger pro- 
brtion is scheduled for the same destination. However, 
ere is ample productive capacity in the freight car 
ants to build new freight cars that the Railroads may 
Manufacture of armament constituted the major ele- 
ent of the manufacturing business in 1942 and, at the 
kginning of 1943, armament orders on hand accounted 
or over 95% of all orders on the books. 

Considerable government-financed additions were made 
11942 to enlarge the floor area and the facilities at the 
tcraft plant and for shipbuilding ways and supple- 
lental fabricating capacity at one of the passenger car 
hops for the building of vessels for the Navy. A mass 
oduction system was devised to achieve the utmost 
Hiciency in the production of the vessels. 


Research and New Developments 





Technical research and development work are proceed- 
lg in both major divisions insofar as the present man- 
ower and material situation will permit, with particular 
mphasis on improvement in design and manufacturing 
hnique for application to cars to be constructed in the 
st-war period. Engineering studies are constantly 
der way in connection with new materials that are 
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The following information is abstracted from the full report presented to stockholders: 


being developed, particularly the alloys of steel, alumi- 
num and magnesium. A new disc or rotor-type brake, 
in the design of which Pullman has collaborated, has now 
been in continuous trans-continental service on passenger 
equipment since August, 1942, and has proved highly 
satisfactory from a functional standpoint, with not.a 
single failure in service. 

Numerous patents on products and processes have 
been developed or acquired and it is hoped that out of 
all these activities some new lines of business may be 
developed that can be successfully conducted under the 
unrestricted market conditions that it is hoped will return 
after the war. 
















THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


TRAFFIC AND OPERATING STATISTICS 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 








ITEM 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1941 


1942 





CARS 
OWNED.... 


CARS 
OPERATED. 


CAR MILES 
REVENUE 
P 


OPERATING 
REVENUE*. 


Average per 
Car 
Operated... 


EXPENSES** 
Average per 
Car 
Operated... 


NET 
CARRIER 
EARNINGY.. 


TRAFFIC 
AVERAGES: 
Average 
0 pe rating 
evenue per 
Passenger. . 


Average Net 

arrier 
Earning per 
Passenger. . 


Average Net 
Carrier 
Earning per 
Car per Day 


Average 
eage per 
Car Op- 
erated..... 


Average 
Journey per 
Passenger 
(Miles)... . 
Average 
Miles ae 
Car per Day 


Average 


7,578 


5,124 
818,481,116 


11,338,471 
4,201,378 


7,052 


5,100 
825,745,133 


11,549,947 
4,105,188 


6,901 


4,990 
820,386,700 


11,077,546 


3,687,770 


7,048 


5,303 
878,057,274 


13,166,554 
3,744,167 


7,121 


6,368 
1,071,254,181 


21,008,309 
5,054,240 





15,539,849 


15,655,135 


14,765,316 


16,910,721 


26,062,549 








R 
8,269,882,057 


$ 58,924,968 


$ 11,499.80 
$ 57,558,097 


$ 11,233.04 


$ 1,366,871 


$ 3.79 


$ 0.73 


159,722 


532 


438 





10.01 





8,485,399,123 


$ 60,664,266 


$ 11,894.95 
$ 58,573,975 


$ 11,485.09 


$ 2,090,291 


3 3.88 


$ 1.12 


161,914 


542 


444 





10.28 


8,213,878,992 


$ 60,143,649 


$ 12,052.84 
$ 57,899,790 


$ 11,603.16 


$ 2,243,859 


$ 4.07 


164,396 


556 


449 


10.01 





10,070,406,876 


$ 67,040,587 


$ 12,642.01 
$ 65,307,638 


$ = 12,315.23 


$ = 1,732,949 


165,577 


596 


11,47 





19,071,589,061 


$ 99,722,785 


$ 15,659.99 
$ 93,235,511 
see 


$ 14,641.25 


$ 6,487,273 
see 


$ 0.25 


168,225 


732 


461 


17.80 











* From all sourees after deducti 


** Including allocated tr Bederal tax ineome. 
ee? After arecopelation ot $2,800,000 to ormenonbes oe post-war re-adaptation of Pullman 


t Rom for Federal taxes on income. 


[Advertidement] 


contract revenue payments to Railroads. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Compan 
SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT > 


OF THE 
Directors OF CANADIAN Paciric RatLway CoMpANY 


YEAR ENpEp DeEcEmMBeER 31, 1942 


To the Shareholders: 


The accounts of the Company for the year ended December 
31, 1942, show the following results :— 


Income Account 
$256,864,091 
208,676,402 


$48,187,689 
15,861,034 


$64,048,723 
$22,955,503 


Gross Earnings 

Working Expenses (including taxes) 
Net Earnings 

Other Income 


Fixed Charges 

Interest on bonds of Minneapolis, St. 
Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, 
anteed as to interest by your Company 


guar- 
738,953 
23,694,456 


Net Income $40,354,267 
Dividends on Preference Stock: 
2% paid August 1, 1942—£564,070 


2% payable February 1, 1943—£564,070.... 


$2,521,391 
2,521,391 
5,042,782 


$35,311,485 


Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account 


Profit and Loss Account 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1941 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, 


$170,385,936 
35,311,485 


~ $205,697,421 


DeEpuctT: 
Loss on lines abandoned and on _ property 
retired and not replaced 
Exchange adjustment in respect of sterling 
proceeds from steamship sales and insur- 
ance recoveries 
Miscellaneous—Net Debit 


$3,576,565 


846,871 


4,446,938 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1942, as per Bal- 


ance Sheet $201,250,483 


Net Income for the year amounted to $40,354,267, being $5,992,- 
835 greater than in 1941. 


Railway Earnings and Expenses 


The comparative results of railway operations were as fol- 


lows: 
Increase or 
1942 1941 Decrease 
$256,864,091 $221,446,053 $35,418,038 
208,676,402 175,488,517 33,187,885 


$48,187,689 $45,957,536 $2,230,153 


Gross Earnings 
Working Expenses (including taxes) 





Net Earnings 


Expense ratios: 
Including taxes 
Excluding taxes 


1.99 
Sis 


81.24% 
71.54% 


79.25% 
71.65% 


Gross EARNINGS increased by $35,418,038, or 16.0%, and were 
greater than in any previous year in the history of your Com- 
pany, exceeding those of 1928 by $14,885,630, or 6.2%. 

FreIGHT EARNINGS increased by $18,496,666, or 10.4%. Increases 
were reported in all commodities except grain. The movement 
of manufactured goods increased principally as a result of the 
greatly expanded output of munitions of war. Developments 
such as the Alaska Highway, the enlarged shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, and the construction of naval depots and airfields at 
various points also contributed to the growth of freight traffic. 
The curtailment of ocean and coastal transport owing to the 
shortage of shipping increased the rail movement of such staples 
as coal and oil, and restrictions on highway transport contributed 
to an increase in short haul traffic. 

Earnings from grain and grain products decreased $6,041,016; 
or 15.5%, in spite of the fact that the largest Prairie wheat crop 
on record—565 million bushels—was harvested this year. The 
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lack of adequate shipping, as well as the closing of important efor ir 
port markets, created serious storage problems at the Lakeheallmotiv 
and at other terminal points, thus restricting the movement dis cor 
grain. Grain handlings on your Company’s lines dropped to 18Mfor d 
million bushels as compared with 215 million in 1941 and wer comps 
somewhat less than the average of 183 million bushels for thikhop : 
fifteen years, 1927-41. At the end of the year, only 10% of ththis 
wheat available for movement in the Prairie Provinces had beeffReser 
transported, and there remained to be shipped approximately 5/@ Tr: 
million bushels, or 80% more than at the close of 1941. 0 gre 

Revenue freight traffic totalled 22,600 million ton miles, 2M#fhere 
million greater than in 1941 and 4,177 million greater than iforma 
1928. The average revenue per ton mile was 0.86 cents as comflyas 1 
pared with 0.79 cents in 1941 and 0.96 cents in 1928. of 8.4 

PASSENGER EARNINGS increased by $14,041,105, or 55.5%, anhthe he 
were the highest since 1921. Travel, with the exception of londhj a s 
distance holiday traffic, showed heavy increases over practicall¥ihich 
all sections of your Company’s lines. Civilian travel was ext pro 
ceptionally heavy in spite of the elimination of many classes 0 oug! 
reduced fares. The growth in passenger traffic resulted partltheduce 
from the restriction of automobile travel through the rationingyoyer 
of gasoline and the shortage of rubber for tires. The averag@more 
passenger journey was 156 miles, compared with 144 miles ity a . 
1941, the longest previously recorded. The heavy movement offpin r 
the armed forces, both on duty and on leave, and the low rate 
applicable to such traffic contributed to the reduction in th 
average revenue per passenger mile which was 1.87 cents, the 
lowest since 1910. Freigh 

OTHER EARNINGS increased by $2,880,267, or 15.4%. Substantia on 
increases occurred in revenues from news services and from ding Ot! 
ing, sleeping and parlor cars. Net payments for hire of equipgp,(87 
ment increased $930,104 as a result of a greater movement ofjtuals 
commodities in tank cars, gondolas and covered hopper carsgProfit 
owned by private operators and by United States railways. [R'vic 

WorKING EXPENSES increased by $33,187,885, or 18.9%. Ex 
clusive of taxes the increase was $25,100,063, or 70.9% of the 
increase in gross earnings. The wartime cost-of-living bonus 
paid to employees amounted to approximately $12,000,000, a 
increase of about $7,500,000 over the previous year. The bonus 
rate of $3.65 per week which went into effect November 16 
1941, was increased under Order-in-Council P. C. 5963 to $425 
per week effective August 15, 1942. In spite of the increased 
wage and material costs the ratio of working expenses (exclud 
ing taxes) to gross earnings was reduced from 71.65% in 194 
to 71.54% in 1942. 

MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES EXPENSES increased b) 
$8,461,192. The continuing heavy traffic brought about a com 
siderable rise in current maintenance requirements, but shortag@hinkin 
of labour and materials compelled the restriction of the wl inom 
undertaken to those repairs and replacements essential for safe anag 
operation. During the year 1,751,285 treated and 1,207,188 u0-lrger 
treated ties were placed in track and 300 single track miles Olfhops, 
new rail were laid. Tie plates to the number of 2,826,930 andl Net 
rail anchors numbering 1,260,140 were also installed. Examinagin inc 
tion of rails by Sperry detector car for invisible defects WaSfiere ; 
continued. It extended over 8,161 miles of track from which alll Net 
rails indicated as defective were removed. Provision of $3,750,0itties 
for additional maintenance expenditures which have been post{Rmoun 
poned until after the war, was included in the expenses for thelind E 
year. - Accrual of depreciation on bridges, buildings and other ey 
structures was put into effect on July 1. For the half-year, this ramps 
amounted to $2,735,370 and was credited to Depreciation ResetVffins _ 
—Road. legr: 

MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT EXPENSES increased by $3,838,701 Biires, 
Locomotive repairs involved an expenditure of $11,074,361 andi 
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included the shopping of 821 engines for heavy repairs. Mainte- 
nance Of passenger train cars cost $6,505,893 and included the 
general overhauling of 1 ,272 units. To meet special requirements 
resulting from wartime conditions, 10 compartment observation 
seeping cars were converted to coaches, 11 lounge and sleeping 
cars were air-conditioned and converted to other classes of din- 
ing, parlor and sleeping car equipment, and 7 through baggage 
lars originally designed for handling silk were converted to reg- 
lar baggage cars. Electric lights were installed in 35 coaches 
ad colonist cars formerly equipped with gas lighting. The 
maintenance of freight train cars cost $10,685,545 and included 
heavy repairs to 26,272 cars. Arch bar trucks were replaced by 
ast steel truck side frames on 3,519 cars to make them available 
rtant exior interchange traffic. At the end of the year, 93.2% of loco- 
cakeheallmotives and 97.7% of freight cars were in serviceable condition, 
sment ds compared with 92.3% and 98.0%, respectively, in 1941. Charges 
d to 18Mfor depreciation of rolling stock amounted to $12,777,310, as 
ind werllcompared with $12,700,602 in 1941. Accrual of depreciation on 
for thfshop and power plant machinery was put into effect on July 1. 
o of thThis amounted to $882,042 and was credited to Depreciation 
had beeiffReserve—Road. 
ately 57] TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES increased by $10,653,857. The ratio 
0 gross earnings was reduced to 32.27%, the lowest on record. 
here was a substantial improvement in passenger service per- 
ormance. The average number of passengers per train mile 
vas 110, an increase of 47.9%, while the average train consisted 
f 8.4 cars, an increase of 7.7%. Another favourable factor was 
the heavy loading and better utilization of freight cars. In spite 
fa substantial decrease in the movement of grain, a commodity 
which loads heavily, the average freight car load showed a slight 
mprovement, being 31.93 tons compared with 31.86 in 1941. Al- 
lasses ofthough loaded car miles increased 0.9%, empty car miles were 
d part! educed by 13.5%. As against these favourable factors, the 
‘ationingmovement of trains on many sections of the line was rendered 
averagginore difficult owing to the increased density of traffic. This led 
miles iffy a slightly less satisfactory freight train performance in cer- 
ment Ofain respects as indicated by the following indices: 
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‘ : 1941 
Sent. tfaiti. load—@ross ONS... . ase vecs cc ccasscedes 1,759 


Freight train. fuel consumption—pounds per 1,000 gross 


MIEG MPIMMMEEMEETINICS 251.0 he siccsis Gio a cioce deepen de va cle nros clades 101 98 

Freight train speed——miles per hour..............0005 16.7 172 

. BGross ton miles per freight train hour................ 28,514 30,312 
bstantia 

‘om ding OTHER WORKING EXPENSES increased by $10,234,135, of which 

f equipgh,087,822 was attributable to heavier taxes. Railway tax ac- 


ment offtuals, including $21,300,000 for Dominion Income and Excess 
er cars Profits taxes, were $24,920,980. Expenses of dining and buffet 
ays. [ptvice were higher by $828,785 and news service by $473,956. 
Zo. Ex 


» of the Other Income 

x bonus Other income amounted to $15,861,034, an increase of $2,478,975, 
000, allor 18. 5%. 

ie bonus Dividend income decreased by $1,671. Dividends of $2.50 per 
iber 16 hare—the same rate as in 1941—were received from The Con- 
to 4.2 Bvlidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. 
ncreast@ Net income from interest, exchange, separately operated prop- 
(excludfirties and miscellaneous sources increased by $2,523,799. A 
















in 194lBnarked improvement took place in the operating results of the 


Northern Alberta Railways Company, which enjoyed a very 
Mtge volume of traffic from special war projects and related ac- 
livities in Northwestern Canada. As a result of additions to 
inking and other reserve funds there was an increase in the 
tome from this source, and the amount of your Company’s 
management fees under its contracts with the Government was 
taf owing to the growth of production of munitions in the 
hops, 

Net earnings of ocean and coastal steamships were $2,888,278, 
increase of $99,981. All units of your ocean and coastal fleets 
Nere actively employed throughout the year. 
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hich - Net earnings of hotel, communication and miscellaneous prop- 
3,750, 00ties decreased by $143,134. The reduction in hotel earnings 
n postEmounted to $354,228. Your hotels at Yarmouth, Lake Louise 
for théind Emerald Lake and four lodges were not in operation during 
1 "€ year. Holiday tourist business at your other hotels and 
aly 


amps declined sharply. The net earnings of the Communica- 
ns Department showed a gain of $177,898, owing to heavier 
938,701 ‘egraph and cable traffic and increased receipts from leased 
ape 8 tes. Net earnings of miscellaneous properties increased $33,- 
361 ancilng, Depreciation accounting was extended from July 1 to in- 
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clude the depreciable proportion of communication and miscel- 
laneous properties. 


Fixed Charges and Guaranteed Interest 


Fixed charges decreased by $1,273,195. The principal reduc- 
tions resulted from the retirement without refunding of the 
Convertible Ten Year 6% Collateral Trust Bonds, of the Twenty 
Year 4%4% Sinking Fund Secured Note Certificates on which 
interest was accrued to June 15, 1941, and of various equipment 
obligations. 

The amount charged to income on account of guaranteed~ in- 
terest on Soo Line bonds was $738,953, en with $795,564 
in the previous year. 


Dividends 


Dividends amounting to $5,042,782, being at the rate of 4% on 
the non-cumulative Preference Stock, were declared out of the 
Net Income for the year. 

It is the decision of your Directors that no dividend on Ordi- 
nary Stock should be declared from the earnings of the year 
1942, 

During the past three years, the “Funded Debt of your Com- 
yany has been substantially reduced, but fixed charges are still 
higher than they were when dividends were last paid. It is felt 
that these should be brought down to something like the former 
fevel before distribution to shareholders is renewed. - 

Your Directors have in mind that after the war there will 
probably be a period of readjustment with unpredictable reac- 
tions on the earnings and expenses of transportation companies. 
After careful consideration of all factors, they have come to the 
conclusion that it is in the best interests of the shareholders to 
conserve your Company’s resources, so that it may face the 
oroblems and difficulties of the post-war period in a strong finan- 
cial position. 

Profit and Loss Account 


_ Net charges to profit and loss amounted to $4,446,938, as com- 
pared with $2,978,009 for 1941. One of the principal items was 
the retirement of track and other facilities at Transcona Yard, 
near Winnipeg, which have been rendered unnecessary by pres- 
ent operating methods and traffic conditions. A branch line 
from Lardeau to Gerrard in the Province of British Columbia, 
33.1 miles in length, was abandoned during the year and the 
investment written off. Various miscellaneous properties and 
portions of facilities no longer required for operation were also 
written off. 

The profit and loss balance at the close of the year was higher 
by $30,864,547 than at the end of 1941. 


Land Accounts 


During the year 94,233 acres of agricultural lands were sold 
for $488,239, an average price of $5.18 per acre. Included in 
this total were 146 acres of irrigated land, sold at an average 
price of $45.32 per acre. 

Cash received on land account totalled 2,680, 637, including 
$517,512 for rents and royalties from coal lands and gas and 
petroleum rights. Disbursements for land and irrigation ex- 
penses, including taxes, were $1,519,889, leaving net cash re- 
ceipts of $1,160,748. This was a decrease of $398,180 from the 
previous year. 

In pursuance of the policy of rendering assistance to farmers 
in the Western Provinces who have suffered through adverse 
conditions, your Company continued in the current crop year the 
same rebates of interest and other concessions as were granted 
in 1941. The total amount of assistance to holders of farm con- 
tracts since 1932 has been $19,428,340. 


Balance Sheet 


The principal changes during the year in the General Balance 
Sheet accounts, not dealt with elsewhere, are outlined below. 

A new account was established, entitled Depreciation Reserve 
—Road. In addition to the current transactions of the year 
there was transferred to this account an amount of $74,728,521, 
representing appropriations made from surplus during the years 
1904 to 1913 which had been applied in reduction of Property In- 
vestment. 

Net discount on early issues of stock, amounting to $33,985,694, 
which had been charged to Property Investment and other ac- 
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counts, was transferred and applied against Premium on Capital 
and Debenture Stock. This account now includes for the first 
time the entire premium and discount on your Company’s stock 
issues, comprising net premium of $74,873,749 on the Ordinary 
Stock, and net discounts of $15,756,129 on the Preference Stock 
and $24,551,668 on the Perpetual 4% Consolidated Debenture 
Stock. 

Investments have been set aside in a Maintenance Fund equal 
in amount to the Maintenance Reserves, which at the close of 
the year amounted to $7,250,000. 

Two of your Company’s ocean steamships were purchased dur- 
ing the year by the Ministry of War Transport of the United 
Kingdom. The proceeds of these sales and insurance recovered 
on other steamships were added to the Steamship Replacement 
Fund. Further amounts have been placed to the credit of your 
Company by the Ministry in a special account which may be 
drawn upon under conditions set forth by the Minister as re- 
placements are effected. 

The excess of Current Assets over Current Liabilities was 
$59,583,344, an increase of $1,673,921. Miscellaneous Accounts 
Receivable were $17,841,429, of which $8,816,748 was on Domin- 
ion Government account. Other Current Liabilities were $18,- 
131,343, of which $11,563,368 was on account of accrued taxes. 


Finance 


On March 15, 6% Collateral Trust Bonds to the amount of 
$11,124,500 matured. By the end of the year $10,389,500 of these 
bonds had been redeemed, and the amount owing with respect to 
the remaining $735,000 is included in the Balance Sheet under 
Other Current Liabilities. The following securities were pur- 
chased and cancelled—3% Collateral Trust Bonds due 1945 to 
the amount of $2,500,000, 5%. Collateral Trust Gold Bonds due 
1954 to the amount of $2,000,000 and 4%4% Collateral Trust 
Gold Bonds due 1946 to the amount of $1,000,000. Consolidated 
Debenture Stock to the amount of $20,879,400, pledged as col- 
lateral to these bonds, was released and cancelled. 

Equipment obligations to the amount of $3,918,202 matured and 


were paid, and Consolidated Debenture Stock to the amount of : 


$268,000 pledged under Series “D” was released and cancelled. 
The sum of $2,753,310 was deposited with the Trustee of the 
Equipment Trust maturing July 1, 1944, and under authority of 
the Trust Agreement the Trustee purchased and cancelled $896,- 
000 of the Equipment Trust Certificates. On December 31, the 
balance of $8,624,624 due to the Dominion Government on the 
Equipment Lease dated June 6, 1940, was prepaid. 

On February 1, 4% Serial Secured Notes to the amount of 
$638,285 were redeemed, and Consolidated Debenture Stock to 
the amount of $1,523,500, pledged as collateral, was released and 
cancelled. On December 15, $3,281,860 of these notes were re- 
funded by the issue of notes to the amount of $3,280,000 at the 
reduced rate of 3%, such notes being secured in the same manner 
and maturing on the same dates as the notes retired. In con- 
nection with this refunding Consolidated Debenture Stock to the 
value of $2,231,500 was released and cancelled. Owing to the 
enhanced market value of Consolidated Debenture Stock, it was 
possible at the same time to withdraw and cancel $2,755,000 of 
such stock from the collateral held against the remainder of the 
4% Notes. 

On December 1, 3% Serial Secured Notes due December 1, 
1944, to the amount of $2,000,000 were prepaid. On such pre- 
payment Consolidated Debenture Stock to the amount of $1,200,- 
000, pledged as collateral, was released and cancélled, and 52,000 
shares of capital stock of The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Limited, were released. 

During the year $603,500 of matured but unredeemed 414% 
Sinking Fund Note Certificates were paid, and $37,000 of ma- 
tured but unredeemed Collateral Trust Bonds were also paid. 
Consolidated Debenture Stock to the amount of $44,400, pledged 
as collateral. to the bonds, was released and cancelled. 

On February 16, the First Mortgage Debenture Stock of the 
Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia Railway Company, 
aggregating £1,438,356, matured and was paid by the Northern 
Alberta Railways Company. To place this jointly controlled 
subsidiary company in funds to meet this maturity, with respect 
to which the Canadian National Railway Company and your 
Company had jointly and equally agreed to indemnify the Gov- 
ernment of Alberta against liability under its guarantee of prin- 
cipal, the subsidiary issued and sold at par to the two parent 
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companies $6,430,000 of its bonds, your Company’s proportj 
of such issue being $3,215,000. 

The financial transactions referred to above, together with th 
payment to the Dominion Government on January 2, 1942 , 
$980,940, referred to in the Annual Report for 1941, resulted ; 
the retirement without refunding of $35,447,221 of bonds, not 
and other obligations, the discharge of a contingent liability y 
$3,500,000, and in a reduction of $28,901,800 in the amount o 
Consolidated Debenture Stock pledged as collateral. 

Pensions 

Working expenses were charged with $4,076,705, representin 
your Company’s proportion of pension allowances, its contriby 
tions to the Pension Trust Fund and the levies in respect of em. 
ployees who come under the United States Railroad Retiremen 
Act. In view of the higher level of employment and increas 
rates of pay, as well as the declining trend of return on invest 
ments, your Directors authorized an increase from $400,000 t 
$700,000 in the special contributions made annually to the Pensio 
Trust Fund to assist in meeting the anticipated peak period o 
cost under the pension plan. 

The number of employees pensioned during the year was 649 
After allowing for deductions owing to death and discontinuance 
from other causes, the total number on the pension payroll a 
the end of the year was greater by 356 than at the end of 1941. 

Distribution by ages was as follows: 

Under 60 years of age 
From 60 to 64 years of age inclusive 


Fom 65 to 70 years of age inclusive 
Over 70 years of age 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


During the year a number of steps were taken, designed to in4 
tegrate your air activities into a co-ordinated system operated 
by Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, a wholly owned subsidi 
ary of your Company. Agreements were concluded for the pur 
chase and transfer by your Company to that subsidiary of the 
entire assets of Arrow Airways Limited, Canadian Airways Lim 
ited, Dominion Skyways Limited, Ginger Coote Airways Lim 
ited, Mackenzie Air Service Limited, Prairie Airways Limited 
Starratt Airways and Transportation Limited, Wings Limited 
and Yukon Southern Air Transport Limited. Canadian Pacifig 
Air Lines, Limited, has also acquired direct control of your five 
air observer school subsidiaries, as well as the controlling inter 
est in Quebec Airways Limited with its two air school subsidi 
aries. At the end of the year your Company had expended 
$4,725,917 in the acquisition of its air line undertakings, and had 
received $4,000,000 Capital Stock and $725,917 notes of Cana 
dian Pacific Air Lines, Limited. 

Further progress was made in the standardization of equip 
ment and operating methods, and a unified administrative organi 
zation was established with offices in Montreal and Edmonton 
Additional aircraft units of modern design are being obtained 
through the Canadian and United States Governments to assist 
in handling war traffic. which is very heavy as a result of 3 
number of large projects in the territories served by the ai 
lines. It is estimated that over 90% of all business handled is 
directly connected with the war effort. Ground, radio and 
hangar facilities are being expanded. At the end of the yea 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and its sub 
sidiaries, including the overhaul plants and training schools 
operated in connection with the British Commonwealth Ai 
Training Plan, totalled approximately 7,000. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company 


The gross earnings of this Company were $22,630,842, an in 
crease of $3,352,525, and the net earnings were $3,984,434, a 
increase of $1,670,865. The grain crop in the area tributary 
its lines amounted to 57 million bushels, the largest since 1925 
and 7 million bushels greater than in 1941. Working expense 
included $545,696 for special amortization of equipment, an ™ 
crease of $148,875. 

A plan of reorganization of the Soo Line was approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on June 17, and by the Dis 
trict Court at Minneapolis on November 13. The plan is being 
submitted by the Interstate Commerce Commission to a vote % 
the security holders, who have until April 12, 1943, to accept 
reject it. 
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The action in the Circuit Court of Cook County, Illinois, in 
connection with your Company’s guarantee of interest on the 
First Consolidated Bonds, which has been referred to in pre- 
yious Annual Reports, remains in abeyance in the meantime. 


The Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railway Company 


The gross earnings of this Company were $4,143,876, as com- 
pared with $3,316,914 in 1941, and the net earnings were $946,- 
969, as compared with $627,466. 

The negotiations with the representatives of holders of the 
First Mortgage Bonds, which were reopened during the year, did 
not result in a settlement of the questions underlying the alloca- 
tion of new securities which are delaying the filing of a plan of 
reorganization. It has therefore been necessary to proceed with 
the litigation begun in 1940.and referred to in the Annual Report 
for that year. An agreed statement of facts and briefs have been 
filed, and oral arguments have been presented. 


Rates and Services 


The Dominion Transport Controller made a number of orders 
during the year which were designed to curtail non-essential 
trafic and expedite freight and passenger movements. These or- 
ders included provision for the cancellation or modification of a 
number of special reduced fare arrangements, such as coach ex- 
cursion fares, special Sunday fares, certain party fares and fares 
for exhibitions, conventions and sports events; for the prescrip- 
tion of minimum weights for refrigerator carloads; and for the 
imposition of penalties, in addition to the ordinary demurrage 
charges, to prevent the undue detention of refrigerator equip- 
ment. 

During the year the Canadian Passenger Association, of which 
your Company is a member, established throughout Canada lim- 



























itations on advance reservation of sleeping and parlor car ac- 
commodation to reduce waste of space through unnecessary can- 
cellations. 

An increase from 10% to 15% in the Dominion excise taxes on 
passenger tickets and sleeping and parlor car fares was put into 
effect on June 29. Increased taxes on passenger fares and a 
new tax on freight tolls were imposed on all railway lines in the 
United States in the latter part of the year. 

Your Company received from the builders 35 Pacific type lo- 
comotives, for main line passenger and fast freight service, 25 
air-conditioned first class passenger coaches of light weight steel 
construction, 150 automobile type box cars, 100 refrigerator cars 
equipped with overhead brine tanks, 150 70-ton ore cars, and 30 
cabooses. Still to be delivered at the end of the year were 7 
Pacific type locomotives, 20 heavy freight locomotives of the 
Mikado type, 5 Diesel switching locomotives of 1,000 horse- 
power capacity, 500 40-ton box cars of steel frame construction 
sheathed with plywood, and 250 50-ton steel frame box cars. 
Reference has already been made to certain modernization and 
betterment of your Company’s passenger and freight equipment 
carried out during the year. 

Wartime Activities 

Transportation requirements were even greater than in the 
previous year. The continued expansion of industrial activity 
occasioned by the war and the growth of the armed forces, gave 
rise to a large increase in traffic. Your Company has provided 
equipment for the proper care and handling of sick and wounded 
members of the armed forces. Large numbers of prisoners of 
war and civilian internees were transported. 

Operating problems were accentuated by the high rate of la- 
bour turnover, which was more than twice as great as in normal 








Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1942 


Assets 
PropeRTY INVESTMENT: 
Railway, Rolling Stock, Inland Steamships, 


Hotel, Communication and Miscellaneous 
PLGUCEOUEN, ciate « n6s.0.3 daisawheencse es $901,532,307 
Improvements on Leased Property........ 98,840,778 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships.......... 52,885,105 
Stocks, Bonds and Other Securities of 
Leased, Controlled and Jointly Controlled 
Railway, Companies and Wholly Owned 
COMPORION he a33< a sio.ee ees cinasecesic sic 201,482,592 
——————_ $1, 254,740,782 
OtHer INVESTMENTS: 
Miscellaneous Investments—Cost ........ $26,296,858 
Advances to Controlled and Other Com- 
MATION cite rake a. ied Mite o 6 iers afk ono oe 27,558,577 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances to 
DetleEee re ee Ulie ct thins ctuverewatcarees 3,072,202 
Deferred Payments on Lands and Townsites 28,930,934 
Unsold Lands and Other Properties...... 21,874,089 
BRaintenance : MUNG cccedccdescceseeeee 7,250,000 
MUP Aiee MEINE axis .ck-o or ecelefe SR S40 od ee'sivce 9,707,129 
Steamship Replacement Fund............ 36,081,515 
160,771,304 
Current ASSETs: 
Material and Supplies.............+.00. $28,017,845 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances....... 13,766,548 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable........ 17,841,429 
BS co addacweels renee tea awowe th eewewe 45,381,814 
—_——_———— 105,007,636 
Unavyustep Desits: 
ROBSULaNCes PESNGIN: ota 50) since cesle es se'es $222,590 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds......... 1,615,344 
Other Unadjusted Debits ............000% 1,137,445 
— 2,975,379 
$1,523,495,101 





To THe SHAREHOLDERS, 
Canapran Pacirric RAILwAy CoMPANY: 
We have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company for the year ending December 31, 1942, and having compared 
the above Balance Sheet and related schedules therewith, we certify that 


Liabilities 
CaPITAL STOCK: 


Ovdiaty Steel. tics ccccecsecssesccecva $335,000,000 
Preference Stock—4% Non-cumulative... 137,256,921 
TO $472,256,921 
PERPETUAL 4% CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE 
SONG. 5 oi iicves vicdswctawccneeecteecs $442,269,429 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds, notes 
and equipment obligations............ 146,831,200 
rr 295,438,229 
Pawn Dh oe cnc i cictweccccacedtivwas $157,956,154 


Less: Securities and cash deposited with 
Trustee of 5% Equipment Trust...... 14,937,912 


143,018,242 


CurRENT LIABILITIES: 


AW ns aids ccnve does ace deweuteecees $4,788,874 
Audited Vouchers) < icce ccc iscecedccses 10,433,552 
Net Trafic Halageee oo ccicicicsscccccscs 3,462,586 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable......... 4,127,214 

Accrued Fixed Charges and Guaranteed 
RORGTORE cc cccgvcdaccededtsdéceunecses 1,959,332 
Unmatured Dividend Declared........... 2,521,391 
Other Current Liabilities .............. 18,131,343 

—_———— 45,424,292 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Dominion Government Unemployment Relief $2,447,223 
MEUGGRENEOGR ho0oc5 sc cadoveccsecteesees 3,614,461 
6,061,684 
RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 

Maintenance Reserves ........2+sseeeee: $7,250,000 
Depreciation Reserves—Road............. 77,350,679 
—Rolling Stock.... 84,255,149 
—Steamship ...... 46,497,359 
—Hotel and Other. 10,281,881 
Envestisent: Reserves .s6. 66. ckceckdevccse 17,498,138 
[saueaee -MOGGNOE ons bce re ceeacedeess 9,707,129 
Combinmemh: MAGNUS «6c s ccccccctccvceces 5,105,407 
Unatipuated Creme so eien ca clemecict cess 4,718,141 


262,663,883 





i our opinion it is properly drawn up so as to show the true financial 
congry of the Comeesy at bie oe, and that the Income and Profit & Premium on Cartan anp Desenture Stock eee 
ccounts correctly set forth the result of the year’s operations. 
iyite records of the securities owned by the Company at. December 31, LAND SURPLUS © 00. cccccases pawns ca sa cewas 62,815,415 
» have been verified by an examination of those securities in the cus- 
tody of its Treasurer and by certificates received from such depositaries sat el Mat it onlin te atid a Fo ee cane 
a are holding securities for safe custody for the Company. $1,523,495,101 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., — 
M, Chartered Accountants. . 
Ontreal, March 5, 1943. E. A. LESLIE, Comptroller. 
[Advertisement] 
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years. The burden of supervision on officers and senior em- 
ployees was greatly increased as a result of the large number of 
new and inexperienced employees which it was necessary to hire. 

The continued expansion of war production in Canada neces- 
sitated the extension of many railway facilities. During the year 
51 miles of industrial trackage was completed to serve 105 new 
plants and undertakings, the major portion of which were Gov- 
ernment-financed war projects. 

Your Company’s ocean steamships and part of its coastal fleet 
remained throughout the year in the service of the Ministry of 
War Transport of the United Kingdom. 

A feature of wartime activity in Canada during 1942 was the 
construction of the Alaska Highway in connection with which 
your Company’s railway and air lines were used to a large extent 
in the movement of men and materials. 

Production of Valentine tanks at the Angus Shops in Montreal 
continued at the scheduled rate during 1942. Representatives of 
the Russian Government have been loud in their commendation 
of the quality of these tanks and their effectiveness in the field. 
The contract for the production of tanks is approaching comple- 
tion, and under arrangements with: the Government the shop 
facilities released will in part be diverted to the manufacture of 
marine engines. Replacement parts for Valentine tanks will con- 
tinue to be produced at the plant. 

Full production of naval guns and mountings was attained at 
the Ogden Shops in Calgary. Special work under other muni- 
tions contracts is also being performed in the shops of your 
Company. 

The officers and employees continued to give enthusiastic sup- 
port to patriotic activities and campaigns during the year. In 
Montreal alone, more than 2,800 of the staff have enrolled as 
blood donors. In the three Canadian Victory Loans, your Com- 
pany and its officers and employees have subscribed a total of 
$43,842,500. Of this amount, $33,639,000 has been taken by your 
Company and by its Pension Fund and the Pension Fund of the 
Canadian Pacific Express Company.. At the end of the year 
more than 33,000 officers and employees were purchasers of War 
Savings Certificates under the payroll deduction plan. 

At December 31, the total number of Canadian Pacific em- 
ployees who were enrolled in the armed services of the United 
Nations was 14,062. 


Capital Expenditures 


In anticipation of your confirmation, your Directors author- 
ized capital appropriations for the year 1942 amounting to $1,562,- 
489 in addition to those approved at the last annual meeting. In- 
cluded in these appropriations was an amount of $398,095 for the 
purchase of five Diesel switching locomotives. 

Your approval will also be requested for capital appropria- 
tions of $14,196,440 for the present year. The principal items are 
as follows: 


Replacement and enlargement of structures in permanent form. $39,025 
Additions and betterments to stations, freight sheds, coaling 

and watering facilities and engine houses.....---...eeeee0. 1,137,227 
Ties, tie plates, rail anchors: and miscellaneous roadway bet- 

ort Ee See Te Oe pe Cie hPa eke RT Ne oO 1,688,301 
Replacement of rail in main and branch line tracks with heavier 

oon aR EEE Ie OR EET Oe Lr ee LR SSE LOO ee Ee Sere ee eee 877,998 
SMSTRIMATION OF “ATOOUAC MIDIS o.oo os ic vo vcs cists 0 is oso be 1,236,130 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation........... 537,066 
Additions and betterments to shop machinery................ 522,041 
OWS CO RE ai ns bas bh aos ook abGulianewad dpe odie Qo 7,426,100 
Additions and betterments to rolling stock.................. 459,083 
Additions and betterments to communications facilities........ 183,599 
British Columbia Lake and River Service.......-- Poros ‘ 33,000 


The amount appropriated for automatic signals includes pro- 
vision for an installation on the main line between Chapleau and 
Schreiber, Ontario, where an exceptionally heavy volume of 
traffic is moving under most severe operating conditions. New 
equipment comprises 20 Pacific type locomotives for passenger 
and fast freight service, 15 Mikado type locomotives for heavy 
freight service, 500 gondola cars and 50 cabooses. Should con- 
ditions improve so as to make it possible to procure additional 
materials, your Directors may consider an enlargemef#t- of this 
programme by placing further orders for freight cars. ~ 


Agreements 


The following agreements made by your Directors will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration and approval: 
1. A lease of the lines of railway and bridges of The Fort 
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for Victory 


William Terminal Railway and Bridge Company, which the 
Lessor Company has been by law authorized to construct, wheth- 
er constructed or to be constructed, including those on and ad- 
jacent to Islands Numbers One and Two at the mouth of the 
Kaministiquia River and spanning that river and McKellar Creek, 
all in the city of Fort William, for a term of 999 years from 
July 1, 1943, at an annual rental equal to the interest payable on 
the bonds which the Lessor Company may at any time or times 
hereafter issue at the request of your Company, the total of all 
such bonds unpaid or unredeemed not to exceed at any time the 
sum of $50,000 per mile of the Lessor Companys railway, con- 
structed or under contract to be constructed, and to bear interest 
at a rate not exceeding 5% per annum payable half-yearly. 

_2. An agreement with the Glengarry and Stormont Railway 
Company providing for the amendment of the lease dated June 
1, 1915, under which the railway of that company is leased to 
your Company for the term of 99 years. The amendment pro- 
vides for a revision of the provisions of the lease in regard to 
the calculation of gross earnings of the Lessor Company upon 
which the rental is based and for a release of all claims under 
the original provisions up to and including December 31, 1940. 
The Royal Trust Company, Trustee under the mortgage secur- 
ing the bonds of the Lessor Company, and Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, owner of all of the said bonds, join in the 
agreement as consenting parties. 


Stock Holdings 


The holdings of the Capital Stock of the Company at Decem- 
ber 31 were as follows: 





ORDINARY PREFERENCE 
co A yt A a TOTAL 
Per- Per- Per- 
No. of centage No. of centage _— centage 
Holders of Stock Holders of Stock of Stock 
eee Ie 25,908 17,75 161 .64 12.68 
United Kingdom and ; 
other British...... 18,028 53.64 25,810 96.44 66.32 
United States ....5; 13,673 22.59 77 730 16.00 
Other Countries.... 3,504 6.02 563 2:57 5.00 
61,113 26,611 


Changes in Directorate 


It is with deep regret that your- Directors report the loss by 
death on June 10 of Mr. W. N. Tilley, K.C., of Toronto, Con- 
sulting Counsel of your Company, a member of the Board since 
1922 and of the Executive Committee since 1924. He was rec- 
ognized both here and in Great Britain as one of the leaders of 
the Canadian Bar. His brilliant qualities as an advocate were 
combined with unusually sound business judgment, and during 
his long association with your Company its problems were his 
major concern. 

The vacancies on the Board caused by the death in 1941 of 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur B. Purvis, P.C., and of Sir Herbert Holt, 
and that of Mr. Tilley were filled as follows: 

Mr. W. M. Neal, Vice-President of the Company, was ap- 
pointed a Director and member of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. S. G. Blaylock and Hon. Charles A. Dunning, P.C., were 
appointed Directors. a 


Retiring Directors 


The undermentioned Directors .will retire from office at the 
approaching annual meeting. They are eligible for re-election: 
Mr. S. G. BLayLock 
Hon. Henry CocksHutTr®r 
Maj.-Gen. FRANK S. MEIGHEN, C.M.G. 
Mr. Ropert C. STANLEY 
Your Directors desire again to express their pride in and their 
sense of gratitude for the loyalty and efficiency displayed by your 
officers and employees. In particular, record should be made of 
the brave devotion to duty of those who have manned your 
steamships under conditions which often involved great difficulty 
and danger. With sincere thanks, they acknowledge the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the shipping and travelling public m 
meeting the problems of war transportation, and wish to pay the 
highest tribute to the vigilance, endurance and valour of the 
armed forces of the United Nations, through the protection of 
whom the operations of your Company on land, on sea and in 
the air have been made possible. 


Montreat, March 8, 1943. 
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READING 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 23, 1943. 
To the Stockholders of Reading Company: 

The Board of Directors submits herewith its 45th Annual 
Report of the operations and affairs of the Company for the 
year ended December 31, 1942: 

Increase or 


1942 1941 Decrease 

Average miles of road 

operated ....:... Rates. 1,425.04 1,435.37 10.33 7% 
Receipts from the transporta- 

tion of anthracite and ‘bi- 

tuminous coal, merchan- 

dise, passengers, etc. .... $102,683,717 $79,566,095 $23,117,622 29% 
Cost of operating the rail- 

road and maintaining the 








MROPEICY sce beste tees 63,990,872 52,921,507 11,069,365 21% 
Wet Revenues ....0 6 cscccsee $38,692,845 $26,644,588 $12,048,257 45% 
Federal, State and _ other 

MEEOS ‘6. is boas. 60 8 eas eves $15,040,988 $9,318,064 $5,722,924 61% 


Payments to other companies 
in excess of receipts from 
such companies for hire of 
equipment and use of joint 








MRPSIINIOS. © 5.5 sls 0's-5. -0%s a's ao « 1,930,117 1,173,985 756,132 64% 
Net Railway Operating In- ; 
Oe eee ya $21,721,740 $16,152,539 © $5,569,201 34% 


Income from investment in 
securities, property rentals 


and other items ....... 2,061,453 1,940,922 120,531 6% 
Miscellaneous income deduc- 
POE Sa Grantee an & Siececa aia, 796,200 747,997 48,203 6% 








Gross Income before deduc- 
tions for fixed charges:. $22,986,993 $17,345,464 $5,641,529 33% 
Fixed charges — interest on 
funded debt, rentals paid 
for leased railroads, etc... 7,695,993 8,015,260 319,267 4% 


Net Income available for 
dividends and other cor- 
porate purposes ........ $15,291,000 $9,330,204 $5,960,796 64% 


Percentage of each dollar or 

operating revenue consumed 
_ by operating expenses... 62.32% 66.51% 4.19% 
Rate of return on investment 

in property used for trans- 

portation service ........ 4.81% 
Times fixed charges earned 2.99 
Earnings per share of First 

a Second Preferred 

BP Re engenips $10.92 6.66 2 

Earnings per share of Com- , es 
‘mon Stock after First and 

Second Preferred dividend 

requirements of $2.00 per 
REMMAte” COONS SS srasas o cies e ne $8.92 $4.66 $4.26 
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Italics denote -decreases. 





COMPANY 


THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1942 


Financial Position, December 31st 
Increase or 

















1942 1941 Decrease 
Investments in land, railroad 
tracks, terminal facilities, 
shops, locomotives, freight 
and passenger cars and other 
fixed property of.......... $368,834,222 $366,986,597 $1,847,625 
Investments in stocks, bonds 
and notes carried at........ 73,724,175 72,743,697 980,478 
Wee ci h cue un ree eaeeaes $442,558,397 $439,730,294 $2,828,103 
Treasury Notes Tax Series C 9,000,000 9,000,000 
Total Investments .......... - $451,558,397 $439,730,294 $11,828,103 
Cagle wees sc careecauee nese uae $11,435,011 $15,648,741 $4,213,730 
Railroad companieS and others 
pers: elie lm BSE 9 a 6,441,737 3,957,438 2,484,299 
Fuel, rails, ties, bridge material 
and other supplies necessary 
for keeping road and equip- 
ment in good repair....... 7,416,105 5,933,930 1,482,175 
Special deposits, deferred assets 
and unadjusted debits...... 2,073,002 1,756,666 316,336 
"Total aaa ci cc cddcivectase $478,924,252 $467,027,069 $11,897,183 
Owed for materials, supplies, 
wages and balances to other 
railroad companies, and _ in- 
terest and rents accrued but 
ROE YOR GWSss cee ocoe ds cobs $10,565,839 | $10,230,222 $335,617 
Taxes accrued but not due... 14,737,116 9,186,978 5,550,138 
Reserve for depreciation ‘of - 
road and equipment........ 87,039,094 83,887,227 3,151,867 
Deferred liabilities and wunad- 
$Usted CEEGNS § i. ci cccecice 1,391,263 1,683,775 292,512 





The total of these liabilities, 
credits and reserves was... $113,733,312 $104,988,202 $8,745,110 





-After deducting these items Psy 
from the total assets there ‘ 
remained capital net assets of $365,190,940 $362,038,867 $3,152,073 


The capitalization consisted of 
the following: 

Funded -Debt, including 

bonds, equipment  obliga- 


CONES > NGS ous codices cde $116,520,996 $124,088,077 $7,567,081 
First Preferred Stock...... 27,991,,150 ASR = teivanens 
Second Preferred Stock.... 41,970,600 AU SIG OES 5 ee hees 
Common Sick s.ccccccvsas 69,989,100 CPISRIUO:.. sincumade 





Making a total capitalization of $256,471,846 $264,038,927 $7,567,081 





After deducting this capitaliza- 
tion from net assets there re- 
mained a corporte surplus of $108,719,094 $97,999,940 $10,719,154 





Italics denotes decreases. 





The volume of freight traffic handled in 1942-surpassed that 
of any previous year. Total operating revenues exceeded those 
ol any year since.1926. Revenues for the year from the trans- 
portation of general merchandise were the highest in the com- 
pany’s history. Revenues from the transportation of anthracite 
coal exceeded those of any year since 1931; of bituminous coal, 
since 1926; and of passengers, since 1928. 

The following statistics show a comparison of revenues and 
Volume of traffic in 1942 and 1941: 











. Sere Increase over 1941 
em 
Sania 42 Amount % 
Anthracite NN anak eos eee $19,418,496 $2,314,682 13.5 
Bituminous ORE ec eacad is aces 19,644,254 5,740,118 41.3 
BeeCliahitiee (a. teen. o.sic.< La 51,677,553 10,222,168 24.6 
Total Freight .............. $90,740,303 $18,276,968 25.2 
Passenger PAA ct Set PME gee $7,291,197 $3,665,109 101.1 
- a 0: Soh ONGNEY AA Br Riana ot aharielras oc kona brern ye 470,688 52,7 12.6 
rr gar Rie a Wier Wer sraane Cine tiain Wo Bg ale 712,938 317,695 80.4 
Mt he eee ea cack ck Se tediat 3,468,591 805,099 30.2 
Rravid Rta ci oes cence oe $102,683,717 $23,117,622 29.1 


Revenue ton miles of freight carried were 8,804,952,172 (the 
highest of any year in the Company’s history), but the average 
revenue per ton-mile on that business was only 1.031¢, the lowest 
of any year since 1937. Passenger miles of 390,201,275 exceeded 
any year since 1926, while average revenue per passenger mile 
of 1.869¢ was the highest of any year since 1932. 

From each dollar of operating revenues 62.32 cents was re- 
quired to pay the cost of operating and maintaining the property. 
his was the lowest operating ratio since 1916, although more 
Was spent in conducting operations than in any year since 1930. 
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Investments in Government Obligations 
During the year 1942 Reading Company purchased the fol- 
lowing bonds or notes of the United States Government, all of 
which are held in its treasury: 
$520,000 2% Treasury Bonds of 1949-51 
9,000,000 Treasury Notes Tax Series C 
$9,520,000 (Principal Amount) 


It also acquired, through investment funds on deposit with 
trustees of some of its mortgage obligations, $90,575 maturity 
value War Savings Bonds, Series F, due in 1952. These Bonds 
will remain under pledge with the trustees. 

During the seven years 1936-1942 publicly held indebtedness 
of Reading Company and its leased or operated lines, and fixed 
charges thereon, have been reduced as follows: 

Fixed Charges on 





Bonds Held Publicly-held 

by Public Bonds , 

Jougaty 1, 3986 sa ccescecicces $146,636,741.22 $6,355,726.64 
December 31, 1942 ...cccccce 128,223,760.17 5,339,465.43 
ReduchHO os cvee sic ticmeaies $18,412,981.05 $1,016,261.21 


Long Term and Other Debt 


Changes occurred during the year in the long term and other debt of 
the Company as follows: 


Equipment 

Funded debt Obligations 
Outstanding December 31, 1941........ $111,652,968.11 $4,856,319.36 
Wictices GUN PONE acc cccecedeces 3,596,000.00 1,007,001.08 
Acquired for investment ...........-. 2, G300GRGO:: . --d cna face’ 
Outstanding December 31,-1942........ $105,426,968.11 $3,849,318.28 


EDWARD W. SCHEER, President. 
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NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 





Summary of Forty-Seventh Annual Report for 1942 


The Norfolk and Western Railway Company handled a record 
volume of traffic in 1942. This is attributed to the rapid expan- 
sion of business activity throughout the year and the heavy 
demands of the Government for transportation facilities to move 
personnel and equipment for war purposes. 

Gross Railway Operating Revenues increased $19,423,000, or 
16.16 per cent, over 1941. Operating Expenses increased 
$12,534,000, or 19.70 per cent. Net Income decreased $5,285,000, 
or 19.44 per cent. Income Balance of $21,007,000 was equal to 
$14.93 per share of outstanding Common Stock. 


Condensed Income Statement 














Comparison Per 
1942 with 1941 Cent 
Operating Revenues ....... $139,600,163.63 Inc. $19,423,249.64 16.16 
Operating Expenses ...... 76,173,018.32 Inc. 12,534,036.65 19.70 
Net Revenue from Operations $63,427,145.31 Inc. $6,889,212.99 12.19 
Railway Tax Accruals—Fed- 
eral, State and _ Local 
TOEOS 0500 eka aneansshen 46,096,493.96 Inc. 13,957,131.94 43.43 
Railway Operating Income.. $17,330,651.35 Dec. $7,067,918.95 28.97 
Rent Income—Equipment and 
Joint Facilities—Net...... 6,499,112.77. Inc. 1,821,404.83 38.94 
Net Railway Operating In- 
BORE: QV ccweacansnate coe es $23,829,764.12 Dec. $5,246,514.12 18.04 
Non-Operating Income ..... 832,237.00 Dec. 33,510.11, 3,87. 
Gross: Tncatine: .. 3 sseecccese $24,662,001.12 Dec. $5,280,029.23 17.63 


Deductions from Gross Income: 


Interest on Funded Debt... $2,116,262.50 Dec. $4,616.66 22 








Other Deductions ........ 636,974.04 Inc. 9,826.15 1.57 
Mat *TmOome 365 seis so sic $21,908,764.58 Dec.  $5,285,238.72 19.44 
Dividends on Adjustment 

Preferred Stock—$4.00 per 

BORNE Si tans eek cxteee ks 901,329.00 Dec. 10,526.00 1.15 
Income Balance .......... $21,007,435.58 Dec. | $5,274,712.72 20.07 


NOTE: NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME was equivalent to 
4.30 per cent earned upon the Company’s Railway Property Investment, 
compared with 5.33 per cent in 1941. 


Condensed Profit and Loss Statement 


Coetit Danan’ Sana 8 sik sks nacico sn os ewte see eee $173,726,660.48 
Credits: 
Income Balance for Year...........+.- $21,007 ,435.58 
Miscellaneous Net Credits............. 475,762.67 
NE CE is Boob teen be ods om se upehusehe 21,483,198.25 
$195,209,858.73 
Charges: 
Appropriations of Surplus for Dividends 
OR TOON ODEN. ssh a scsesse swans $14,064,830.00 
Miscellaneous Net Charges..........00. 1,095,040.48 
RE 6 55a 5 Sale oo ca es Sai eos oe ie's SE TK Gb Saas 15,159,870.48 
Cree Balance, Decwaiver 31s ise coc. ec iceecccvecns $180,049,988.25 
Dividends 


Dividends of $1.00 per share quarterly a total of $4.00 per 
share, or $901,329, were paid upon the outstanding Adjustment 
Preferred Stock. Dividends of $2.50 per share quarterly, a total 
of $10.00 per share, or $14,064,830, were paid upon the outstand- 
ing Common Stock. 


Taxes 


Railway tax accruals were $46,096,000, an increase over 1941 
of $13,957,000, or 43.43 per cent. Taxes amounted to 33 cents 
per dollar of Operating Revenues, to $2,113 for each employee, 
to $33 for each share of Common Stock, to 210 per cent of Net 
Income after taxes, and to 8 per cent of Railway Property In- 
vestment. All Federal taxes—$40,321,000—representing 87.47 
per cent of all tax accruals for the year, increased $13,366,000, or 
49.58 per cent, due in part to larger revenues, but chiefly because 
of increases in Federal tax rates. Accruals for Federal Excess 
Profits tax, included above, amounted to $23,265,000 at the 90 
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per cent rate, an increase over the preceding year of $12,515,000, 
Railroad Retirement and Unemployment Insurance _ taxes 
amounted to $2,729,000, an increase of $359,000, because of in. 
creases in employment and payrolls. 


Federal Excess Profits Tax—Post-War Credit 


Under the provisions of the Revenue Act of 1942, this Com. 
pany is entitled to a post-war credit of 10 per cent of its Federal 
Excess Profits tax for 1942. The Company will receive United 
States Government bonds in the amount of this credit. These 
bonds will bear no interest and cannot be negotiated, assigned or 
pledged until cessation of hostilities. Bonds to be received for 
the 1942 credit mature December 31 of the second calendar year 
beginning after the war ends. : 

No adjustment for the post-war credit, estimated at $2,326,500, 
to which this Company is entitled for the year 1942, has been 
made either in reduction of Railway tax accruals or credits to 
income. ss 


Reserve Fund For Taxes and Contingencies 


The Company has established a reserve fund to meet taxes, 
and to provide for future contingencies. On December 31, 1942, 
this fund aggregated $40,226,000, an increase of $20,186,000 over 
the previous year, and is invested in United States Tax Savings 
and Treasury Notes. 


Transportation Rates 


The increases in passenger fares and freight rates, which be- 
came effective, by order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, on February 10 and March 18, 1942, respectively, are now 
under attack by several Federal and State agencies, and their 
cancellation is being sought. The railroads are defending the 
continuance of the increases, which added $3,750,000 to this 
Company’s gross revenues for the year 1942. The increases were 
authorized to provide revenue to meet higher wage rates and 
vacations with pay to employees, granted in 1941 as a result of 
mediation before an Emergency Fact-Finding Board, which added 


_ $6,400,000 to the Company’s payroll costs in 1942. 


Financial 


The Capital Stock held by the public was $163,097,800, a 
decrease of $232,500, and represented 76.05 per cent of out- 
standing stock and bond capitalization. On December 31, 1942, 
the Company’s stockholders numbered 13,851. 

The Funded Debt held by the public was $51,365,532, a de- 
crease of $81,000, and represented 23.95 per cent of capitalization 
so held. Since December 31, 1930, the Company has reduced its 
direct total Funded Debt by $60,630,000, or 54.14 per cent. 

Securities in the voluntary sinking fund for retirement of 
Funded Debt had a par value of $1,424,800 and a market value 
of $1,688,991. 


War Service 


Since September, 1939, when the war started in Europe, this 
Company has expended and authorized more than $75,000,000 
for the construction and purchase of new cars and locomotives 
and expansion of key terminals and other facilities necessary t0 
meet increased traffic demands incident to the war effort. 

This policy of preparedness has enabled the Company so far 
to meet all transportation requirements, both military and civilian, 
which it expects to continue to do provided it can secure the 
necessary materials for maintenance purposes and for new equip- 
ment as required. : 

In addition to constructing, in its shops, 17 new locomotives 
and other equipment for its own service, and keeping its own 
locomotives and cars in proper repair and thereby available for 
maximum service, this Company during the year made heavy 
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Navy and war industries. 


Employees 


Employees during the year averaged 21,818. There were 
1,731 employees in the armed forces on December 31, 1942. 
Railway Property Investment of $553,556,000 averaged $25,372 
The Company’s total payroll for 1942 was $47,- 
183,000, an average of $2,163 per employee. 
Company during the year for the benefit of employees, in addi- 
tion to wages and salaries, totaled $3,041,387, an average of $139 
These payments included Railroad Retirement 
tax, Federal Unemployment Insurance tax, expenses of Em- 
ployees’ Relief Fund and payments under Supplemental Pension 


per employee. 


per employee. 


Plan. 


repairs to 43 locomotives of neighboring railroads and industries. 
Also, a substantial amount of work was done for the Army, 








Wage Demands 


In September, 1942, non-operating employees of railroads de- 


manded a wage increase of 20 cents per hour, with a minimum 
of 70 cents per hour, and a union shop. , This was followed in 
January, 1943, by demands of the operating employees for an 


Payments by the 


States. 


[Advertisement] 


ployees began on March 1, 1943. 
granted in full, the Company’s annual payroll would be increased 
by approximately $12,500,000. 


increase of 30 per cent in their wages, with a minimum increase 
of $3.00 per day. Both demands are in addition to the wage 
increases granted in 1941 as a result of mediation before an 
Emergency Fact-Finding Board. 
appointed by the National Railway Labor Panel to conduct hear- 
ings and to make recommendations to the President of the United 
Hearings on dispute affecting the non-operating em- 


Emergency Boards have been 


If both demands should be 


W. J. Jenks, President. 
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has ever known.” However, this predic- 
tion, as Judge Arnold put it, contemplates 


that “you have a situation where you do ° 


not require vast aggregations of capital, for 
the state controls the highways of the air 
—if the state maintains airports and com- 
munications, I mean.” 

As to the past, Judge Arnold complained 
about former arrangements between the 
Railway Express Agency and the air lines. 
Activities of the rate bureaus look to him 
like “collusive making of rates,” because 
the Interstate Commerce Commission can- 
not “as a practical matter” do much of the 
“400,000 rates” filed in a year. Finally, the 
judge told of his efforts to prevent I. C. C. 
approval of the motor carrier merger in- 
volving truckers operating along the At- 
lantic seaboard from Maine to Florida. 
He called such a combination “ruinous 
competition” to small truckers. His obser- 
vations, he went on, would also apply to 
waterway transportation, adding “I can go 
on indefinitely.” 
committee member diverted the judge to a 
discussion of the Department’s investiga- 
tion of finance companies. 


Joint Bus Service Approved 


To make a joint action plan of two bus 
operators effective in compliance with its 
General Order No. 11, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation on April 2 issued spe- 
cial order ODT B-40, under which South- 
western Greyhound Lines and Santa Fe 
Trail Transportation Company will inter- 
change tickets, stagger schedules, pool fa- 
cilities and divert traffic to each other to 
relieve overloads and eliminate extra sec- 
tions, in order to provide maximum serv- 
Ice with existing equipment for Army in- 
stallations in the area served by opera- 
tions between Albuquerque, N. M., and 
Tucumcari. 


C. P. R. to Resume Lake-Freight 
Shipments About April 28 ° 


, The Canadian Pacific has announced that 
its rail-lake freight service between New 
England-New York-Eastern Canada and 
Chicago-Milwaukee and points beyond via 
the C. P. R. Great Lakes line, will resume 
operations on or about April 28. West- 
bound sailings will begin from Port 
McNicoll, Ont. on April 28, from Chicago 
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about May 1 and from Milwaukee about 
May 2—with regular sailings from each of 
these ports thereafter. Shipments made 
prior to the above dates will be given free 
storage until the first steamer leaves port. 

To insure equitable distribution of avail- 
able steamship space, special permits will 
be required for eastbound shipments. Ap- 
plication must be made by shipper to the 
agent at point of origin and requests will 
be relayed to W. D. Beck, district man- 
ager, Car Service Division, A. A. R., who 
has sole authority to issue the permits. 


Proposes Salary Increases for 
Locomotive Inspectors 


Salary increases for the director of loco- 
motive inspection and his assistants and 
the appointment of five additional inspec- 
tors are proposed in H.R. 2399 which has 
been introduced in the House by Chairman 
Lea of the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

Under the bill, the salary of the director 
would be increased from $7,500 a year to 
$8,000, while his two assistants would re- 
ceive $7,000 instead of $6,000. Inspectors 
would be raised from $4,000 to $4,600, and 
district inspectors would no longer be re- 
quired to provide for clerical assistance out 
of their annual allowance for office ex- 
penses. The clerical assistance would be 
provided by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, leaving the allowance (with an 
upper limit of $1,000 as at present) for 
“office rent, stationery, and incidental ex- 
penses.” 


Restrictions in Permits of Motor 
Contract Carriers 


Reporting on the No. MC-60058 pro- 
ceeding which was “looked to by all in- 
terested parties as a test case,” the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 5, 
has adhered to its previous conclusion that 
in issuing contract-carrier permits it is 
not restricted to the establishment of ter- 
ritorial limitations but may also specify the 
operations authorized in terms both of the 
commodities which may be transported and 
the class of shippers which may be served, 


subject to the sole qualification that in 


“grandfather” permits such terms must be 
consistent with applicant’s past operations. 

The position to which the commission 
thus adhered is the so-called “Keystone” 
restriction, first established in Keystone 
Transp. Co. Contract Carrier Application, 


19 M. C. C. 475. That involved 122 ap- 
plications of carriers operating under con- 
tracts with retail grocery chains. How- 
ever, petitions for reconsideration of that 
proceeding were withdrawn, pending the 
outcome of the present case which, as the 
commission put it, “was considered more 
suitable as a vehicle to test the principle 
of the Keystone case.” 

The present case involved applications of 
Simon McAteer and Simon McAteer, Jr., 
of Hawthorne, N. J., contract carriers for 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. 
They get “grandfather” permits for opera- 
tions in the territory surrounding Pater- 
son, N. J., “as a contract carrier by motor 
vehicle for the transportation under indi- 
vidual contracts with persons ... who 
operate retail stores, the business of which 
is the sale of food, of such merchandise as 
is dealt in by wholesale, retail, and chain 
grocery and food business houses, and, in 
connection therewith, equipment, materials, 
and supplies used in the conduct of such 
businesses. . . .” 

The majority report represents the view 
of Commissioners Rogers and Patterson. 
As he had in the Keystone case, Commis- 
sioner Lee dissented in part, questioning 
“both the legality and the wisdom of the 
Keystone restriction.” 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Locomotive Association 
will meet at 8 p. m. on April 19 at Wood- 
ruff Hall, St. Paul, Minn. A paper en- 
titled “The Utilization and Distribution of 
Steam in Locomotive Cylinders” .will be 
presented by Walter Smith, western mana- 
ger of the Pilliod Company, Chicago. 

The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will meet at 8 p. m. on April 20 at 
the Hotel De Soto. G. W. Thomas, of the 
Deep Rock Oil Corporation, Cushing, 
Okla., will address the meeting on “The 
Railroad Car Man’s Part in Moving Tank 
Cars.” 

The Canadian Railway Club will meet 
on April 12 at the Hotel Windsor. Capt. 
R. Stanley Rogers, war products - liaison 
officer of the Celanese Corporation of 
America, and A. G. Caprio, technical as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the same 
company, will address the meeting on the 
subject of “The Romance of Plastics”—to 
be illustrated by sound moving pictures, 
models, etc. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
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meet at 6:30 p. m. at the Hotel Touraine, 
Boston, on April 23. H. F. McCarthy, 
director of the division of traffic movement 
of the ODT, will speak on “War Traffic 
and Its Effect on the U. S. Railroads.” 
The annual banquet and entertainment usu- 
ally held by this club in May of each year 
has been postponed this year because of 
war conditions. 

The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its next meeting at 8 p.m. on April 22 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel. It will be a “Ladies 
Night” and the guest speaker will be Ray- 
mond Loewy, industrial designer, of New 
York, who will speak on “Station, Pas- 
senger Equipment, and Locomotive Design 
and Styling.” Lantern slides will be used 
to complement the address. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will meet at 8 p.m. on April 12 at the 
‘LaSalle Hotel. Harry Guilbert, director 
‘of safety of the Pullman Company, will 
address the meeting on the subject of “Sav- 
ing Manpower for War Power.” 

A dinner-meeting under the auspices of 
the New England Shippers Advisory Board 
will be held at the Falmouth Hotel, Port- 
land, Me., on April 29 and all shippers and 
receivers of freight: in Maine and New 
Hampshire are invited to attend. The prin- 
cipal speaker will be Colonel J. Monroe 
Johnson of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, who will discuss wartime trans- 
portation, as it may affect Northern New 
England. Other speakers will be William 
H. Day, chairman of the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board, and Harry S. 
Kearney, district manager of the ODT, 
Portland, Me. The program will include 
an open forum at which shippers and re- 
ceivers will be given the opportunity to 
state their views and secure information on 
transportation problems. 


52 Injured, 2 Killed in Rock 
Island Head-On Collision 


Two enginemen were killed and two fire- 
men and about 50 passengers were injured 
in a head-on collision between a scheduled 
passenger train and a troop train on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific about four 
miles east of Little Rock, Ark., at 12:20 
p. m. on April 4. The accident occurred on 
relatively level, tangent single track, about 
200 ft. west of a l-deg. 2-min. curve. The 
track in this vicinity is not equipped with 
block signals, the trains being operated by 
train orders and timetable. 

The passenger train involved was No. 45, 
westbound from Memphis, Tenn., to Hot 
Springs, Ark., and was running about 45 
min. late. It consisted of locomotive No. 
888, a combination baggage-mail car, two 
coaches, a chair car, a diner, a lounge car 
and two sleepers. The troop train, Extra 
1703, eastbound from Little Rock to Mem- 
phis, consisted of engine No. 1703, one re- 
frigerator car for equipment, six tourist 
sleepers, a diner and a caboose. 

In the accident both engines were seri- 
ously damaged and one was turned over, 
nearly clear of the track, while the other 
was derailed but remained upright. The 
refrigerator car on the troop train was seri- 
ously damaged and the vestibule at the 
front end of the tourist sleeper immedi- 
ately behind was slightly damaged. The 
front trucks of this sleeper were also de- 
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railed, while the remaining cars in the troop 
train remained on the rails. On the pas- 
senger train, the baggage-mail car and one 
coach immediately behind were derailed. 
Of the passengers on the troop train, none 
were injured, whilé only one of the 56 in- 
jured on the passenger train was reported 


- seriously injured. 


The six tourist sleepers at the rear of 
the troop train were pulledeback into Little 
Rock and rerouted to Memphis over the 
Missouri Pacific. The passengers on No. 
45 were transferred to a new train made 
up at Little Rock and backed out to the 
site of the accident and arrived in Hot 
Springs only 4 hr. and 14 min. late. The 
track was cleared about 10 p. m. 

Pending an. investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which was 
held a few days after the accident, the 
cause of the accident has not been ascer- 
tained. 


‘Atlantic States Shippers Board 


to Meet April 14 


Current transportation problems will be 
discussed at the regular meeting of the 
Atantic States Shippers Advisory Board 
at the Hotel Seneca in Rochester, N. Y., 
on April 14. Charles H. Vayo, of Ro- 
chester, general chairman of the organiza- 
tion and general traffic manager of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, will preside. 

Features of the morning session will in- 
clude an address by Col. E. C. R. Lasher, 
of Washington, D. C., deputy chief of the 
Army 
Transportation Corps; announcement of the 
forecast of carloadings in the Board terri- 
tory for the second quarter of 1943, and 
reports by the executive, legislative and 
freight loss and damage prevention com- 
mittees and the special committee of seven. 

E. C. Wampler, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
president of the Carrier Corporation, will 
be the luncheon speaker. At the afternoon 
session, R. W. Brown, president of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, will tell of the ac- 
tivities of the Board’s railroad contact 
committee, and there will be reports from 
the several committees. Ralph E. Clark, 
manager of the Closed Car Section of the 
Car Service Division of the Association of 
American Railroads, will speak on the na- 
tional transportation situation. 


Third Emergency Board Hears 
Disputes at Chicago 


A third emergency board, in addition to 
the one hearing the demands of the non- 
ops and the one hearing the Diesel cases, 
continued this week to hear testimony on 
the demands of employees of the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee, the Columbus 
& Greenville, the Wichita Falls & Southern 
and the Meridian & Bugbee River. The 
board is composed of Richard F. Mitchell, 
chief justice of the supreme court of Iowa, 
as chairman; Robert D. Calkins, dean of 
the school of business of Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Walter C. Clephane, an at- 
torney of Washington. Hearings were 
started on March 29, but after brief ses- 
sions on that morning and the afternoon 
of the next day, they were adjourned until 
the afternoon of the following day. 
Employees of the North Shore, repre- 
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' sented by the Brotherhood of Railroad 


Trainmen and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen. & Enginemen, are seeking 
a wage of $1.05 an hour for motormen 
and conductors and 95 cents an hour for 
collectors, with time and one-half after 
eight hours. In addition, they seek to 
have terminated, a present arrangement, 
placed in effect a year ago, under which 
trainmen of these unions are prohibited 
from operating North Shore trains south 
of Howard street in Chicago. 


I. C. C. Statistics Bureau’s 
Monthly Comment 


Analyzing February revenue and ex- 
pense figures in the latest issue of its 
Monthly Comment on Transportation Sta- 
tistics, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics shows that the passenger-revenue 
index was above that of the previous month 
after two months in which it had been 
receding. 

This index, calculated on the basis of 
1935-39 figures as 100 and adjusted for 
seasonal variations, was 331.9 for February, 
as compared with January’s 325.2, Decem- 
ber’s 332.2, and November’s 335.6. The 
February freight-revenue index calculated 
on the same basis was 210.4 as compared 
with January’s 213.6, December’s 205.2, 
and November’s 206.3. The earnings for 
February and this year’s first two months, 
as released by the Association of American 
Railroads, are reported elsewhere in this 
issue. 
_ Commenting on the February expenses, 
the I. C. C. Bureau noted that the operat: 
ing ratio for that month was 61.6, com- 
pared with 63.2 for January and 70.8 for 
February, 1942. Attention was called to 
the fact that operating expenses for this 
year’s first two months included deprecia- 
tion charges of $52,904,252, an increase of 
44.6 per cent above the comparable 1942 
period; while charges for amortization of 
defense projects totaled $19,860,870, an in- 
crease of 151.3 per cent. 

With complete income figures for Jan- 
uary available, the Bureau pointed out that 
the net income for that month amounted 
to $62,979,830, whereas federal income and 
profits tax accruals totaled $87,943,317. 
“The January income taxes,” it said, “were 
over four times as large as those for Jan- 
uary, 1942, and 39.07 per cent larger than 
one-twelfth of the total for the year 1942. 
The latter is the better comparison be- 
cause in January, 1942, the railways did 
not know what the 1942 income tax rates 
would be. The increase of 39.07 per cent 
is in part explained by the fact that carry- 
over losses will not be available for tax 
deductions in 1943 to the same extent as 
in 1942.” : 

The bus statistics given show that in 
1942 Class I motor carriers of passengers 
reported passenger revenues totaling $268, 
226,269, “an increase over 1941 of 73.5 per 
cent, in contrast with a corresponding 1n- 
crease on the Class I railways of 99.8 per 
cent.” The bus lines carried 365,045,89% 


passengers last year, “an increase of 76.2 
per cent, in contrast with a corresponding 
increase of 37.6 per cent on the Class I 
railways.” The average fare per passenger 
on buses declined from 75 cents in 1941 
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number of modern steam locomotives. 
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in moving war-time freight reflects 
credit on the performance of this Lima 
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to 73 cents in 1942; while the average fare 
per passenger per railway rose from $1.06 
to $1.54. In the latter connection the aver- 
age journey per road rose from 60.3 miles 
to 80.2 miles, while no figure for the aver- 
age journey of the bus passenger is avail- 
able. 

Appraising the recent accident record of 
the railroads, the Bureau called it “less 
favorable than the best safety record in 
the past,” but “much better than it was in 
the peacetime boom of the 1925-1929 pe- 
riod.” The 7.84 train accidents per mil- 
lion locomotive miles for 1942, it pointed 
out, may be compared with an average of 
10.66 for the five-year period, 1925-1929, 
and a low of 4.83 in 1938. 

The discussion of employment statistics 
noted that the number of employees “has 
remained almost stationary from july, 1942, 
to February, 1943.” When adjusted for 
season according to the 1935-39 average, 
“the index of railway employment advanced 
during this period to 134.4 in January and 
receded to 131.9 in February, but this is 
misleading to the extent that the usual 
seasonal changes have been modified by war 
conditions. 


Examiner Upholds Railroads in 
St. Louis Controversy 


The application of the City of St. Louis, 
Mo., to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for an order of the commission to re- 
quire the Terminal Railroad Association 
and connecting proprietary railroads to 
make certain track changes on the west 
side of the Mississippi River at St. Louis 
and to reroute certain trains on the east 
side of the river so they will cross the city- 
owned MacArthur Bridge instead of the 
terminal company’s bridge would be dis- 
missed, if the proposed report of Examiner 
G. H. Mattingly is approved, with the 
finding that the commission has no author- 
ity to require such action, that the city is 
not competent to seek approval of the east 
side changes, and that the changes on the 
west side are not in the public interest. 

The examiner’s proposed report is the 
outcome of hearings reported in Railway 
Age of September 26, 1942, page 507, and 
October 3, 1942, page 546, in which the 
contentions of the parties concerned were 
outlined. The commission was asked to 
order the removal of an elevated double 
track on a portion of the St. Louis water- 
front where the federal government is de- 
veloping a park known as the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial, primarily 
because the elevated line was alleged to 
mar the park, and to order the construc- 
tion of a temporary line at ground level to 
accommodate train operations until such 
time as a permanent plan for the develop- 
ment of rail facilities along the waterfront 
shall be formulated. 

Tied with this proposal was another, 
that the trackage of the terminal company 
and of various railroads in and approach- 
ing East St. Louis, Ill., be so rearranged 
that passenger trains of the Alton, New 
York Central, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
St. Louis Southwestern and New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, which now enter and 
leave St. Louis by the terminal company’s 
bridge, would instead use the city-owned 
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bridge. The railroads contended that the 
two projects were not logically related, that 
the matter was beyond the jurisdiction of 
the commission, and that the city lacked 
legal power to bring about such changes. 
The examiner’s report proposed findings 
on several legal questions involved. In his 
opinion the city is entitled to assert its au- 
thority to require the trackage changes 
sought within its boundaries, subject to the 
powers of the federal government as ex- 
pressed in the Interstate Commerce Act, 
but lacks power to require or to seek au- 
thority for the changes proposed in tracks 
outside the city limits. On that ground he 
recommended dismissal of that part of the 
application concerning the east side project. 
Turning to a consideration of the city’s 
proposal for the west side project, the ex- 
aminer suggested that the commission 
should here find that, while it has no au- 
thority to require a railroad to replace one 
line by another or to require operation 
under a joint trackage arrangement, its au- 
thority must be obtained before such 
changes can be effected, since the project 
would involve abandonment of existing fa- 
cilities and construction of a new line to 
take their place. Because it would be a 
temporary measure, introducing increased 
operating difficulties and additional grade 
crossings, because the new trackage pro- 


posed would be subject to overflow during - 


floods, and because, though the city and 
the federal government would be the bene- 
ficiaries of the project, the railroads would 
be required to bear the expense of the 
work, the examiner recommended that the 
commission should not approve the west 
side changes. 


McNear Returns Checks 
to O. D. T. 


George P. McNear, Jr., president of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, on April 6, re- 
turned four checks, totaling approximately 
$162,000, which he had received on April 2, 
to Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation because “the 
checks were transmitted with conditions 
which made it clear the O. D. T. is trying 
to evade payment for T. P. & W. proper- 
ties which have been taken by the govern- 
ment.” Mr. McNear said they were to be 
“charged against the just compensation due 
the railroad for its properties,” and under 
those conditions were not acceptable. He 
said the government took $733,000 in cash 
and returned only $135,000, the remainder 
being used to pay obligations of the railroad. 

The controversy over the funds of the 
railroad follows the taking over of the 
railroad by the government in March, 1942. 
On March 24, 1943, President Roosevelt 
issued an executive order authorizing the 
O. D. T. to make advances out of earnings. 
Therefore such advances had been made 
out of funds on hand when the property 
was taken over. The order stipulated that 
the advances involved are to be “for the 
discharge of lawful obligations of the T. 
P. & W. and for the preservation of the 
real and personal property, corporate or- 
ganization and franchises, rights and other 
assets—but not including payments of ex- 
ecutive salaries beyond amounts, the direc- 
tor of O. D. T. deems necessary for the 
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foregoing purposes and not including pay- 
ment of dividends. 

On March 31, Mr. McNear wired the 
O. D. T. demanding that it pay various ob- 
ligations “without further delay.” Out- 
standing obligations he asserted totaled 
about $170,000 and involved unpaid interest, 
income taxes and other matters. He de- 
manded that the O. D. T. charge against 
the railroad “only that part of each item 
that was due and payable when the re- 
quest for payment thereof was originally 
made,” and that the part charged against 
the railroad be deducted at the time of final 
settlement with the corporation” from the 
just compensation then found to be due 
the railroad on account of the taking of its 
properties. Mr. McNear contended that 
the O. D. T.’s: counsel demanded another 
form of request from the company before 
paying the obligations and that in signing 
the form ‘the corporation would in effect, 
give up its right to any compensation from 
the government. 

Checks totaling $162,005 payable to four 
creditors were delivered to Mr. McNear 
by the O. D. T. on April 4, with the state- 
ment that the advance was “not in response 
to your telegram of March 30, nor to any 
other telegram or letter or writing, or oral 
statement heretofore made, requesting ad- 
vances of funds.” The largest of the checks 
was for $81,276.26, payable to the collector 
of internal revenue at Springfield, Ill. for 
the unpaid balance of the corporation’s 
federal income tax for 1941, plus delin- 
quent interest. Another, for $38,984.37 was 
made payable to attorneys for the Mary E. 
Bailey estate, Peoria, Ill. in satisfaction of 
judgment entered against the railroad last 
year. A check for $31,220 payable to the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York, was for six months’ interest on 
first-mortgage bonds of the railroad. A 
fourth, for $10,525, was payable to Dorthea 
Reed as administratrix and guardian, for 
settlement of a claim against the railroad 
for damage arising from the death of Fuller 
Reed, an employee. 

At the time the income tax installment 
fell due, Mr. McNear asked the O. D. T. 
to pay it. He was informed that the pay- 
ment would be made providing he signed 
a request that included a statement that he 
would accept the money paid as a charge 
against the railroad and that he would 
guarantee the payment would not bind the 
government as to “what, if any, compensa- 
tion ultimately may be due” to the cor- 
poration. Mr. McNear refused to sign that 
request on the ground that the admission 
of the payment to be a charge might make 
it recoverable from the corporation, and 
because he conceived the statement of 
“what, if any, compensation ultimately may 
be due” as an admission that the corpora- 
tion might conceivably not have any pay- 
ment coming from the government for the 
use of its railroad properties. 


Grade Crossing Accidents 
in Canada Fewer 


Statistics recently supplied by the Cana- 
dian Pacific show the number of crossing 
accidents in ‘Canada in 1942 reduced by 
about 12 per cent as compared with 1941. 
These encouraging results were attributed 
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Today’s operations, involving as 
they do the hauling of tremen- 
dously increased loads with a 
minimum of motive power, de- 
mand the most efficient use of 
every pound of steam. 


By providing accurate microm- 


eter adjustment of cut-offs at all 
speeds, with a minimum of phys- 
ical effort, the Franklin F-2 Preci- 
sion Power Reverse Gear permits 
the engineman to use his skill to 
the utmost in making every pound 


of steam do its maximum of work. 
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partly to safety campaigns instituted by 
the railways, government and other agen- 
cies, and partly to the fact that 1942 saw 
fewer automobiles on the road. 

Carelessness—especially the motorist’s 
attempt to “beat the train to the crossing” 
—is still judged to be the major cause of 
crossing accidents, and in one out of every 
three cases the motorist is the one who 
crashes into the train. In 1942 there were 
111 such cases, some while the trains were 
standing still—a figure representing 32.3 
per cent of all crossing mishaps. 


Practices of Motor Carriers of 
Household Goods 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened for further hearing the Ex 
Parte No. MC-19 proceeding involving 
practices of motor common carriers of 
household goods. The further hearing, to 
be held before Examiner A. S. Parker at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on June 7, 
will be confined to matters relating to in- 
suring of shipments, giving estimates of 
costs of transportation and accessorial 
services, and collecting dock charges. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 


ALLIED Rattway Suppry ASSOcIATION.—J. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, G. M. & O. R. R., 

105 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AcentTs.—E,. P. Soebbing, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, IIl. Annual 
meeting, May 18-20, 1943, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill 

-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RaILWAy ADVERTIS- 
Inc AcEents.—E, A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

_AMERICAN RatLway BrIpDGE AND BuiLp1nc Asso- 
c1aTIon.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822, 
310 Seuth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
Annual meeting, October 19-21, 1943, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN RatLtway Car InstiTuTE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

AMERICAN RaiLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
—H. C. Millman, Ind. Agent, Pennsylvania 
R. R., Union Station, Chicago, Ill 

_AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RatLway MaGaAzineE Epitors’ Assoctia- 
TIoN.—Page N. Price, Norfolk & Western 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

_AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
J. H. Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

_AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
is a Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 

way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, II. 

_AMERICAN TRANsIT AssocraTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AsSOcIATION.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, April 27, 1943, 

Palmer House, Chicago, Iil. 

_ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. J. 
nee Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
DG 

Operations and Maintenance Department. 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
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Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
—W. F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 

a ag 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section.— 
W.- Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 

New York, N. Y. 

Engineering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 

—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electrical Section—W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 

Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Mechanical Division.—Arthur C, Brown- 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
Electrical Section.—J. A. Andreucetti, 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Purchases and Stores Division—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive. Vice-Chairman), 
eam Bldg., | Washington, 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Motor Transport Division.—George ‘ 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Car-Service Division.—E. W. Coughlin 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transporta- 
tion Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
ae Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Washing- 
ton, . D.C.” 

ASSOCIATION OF Rartway Ciaim AGENTS.—F. L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

BRIDGE AND BUILDING SupPpPLy MEN’s Assocta- 
Tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 

CanapiaAn Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF ST. Louis, Mo. 

—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis, Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFicers’ AssociaTIon.—F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.—Ralph 
J. Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
Til. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, July and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

CENTRAL Rattway CLus oF BuFrraLo.—Mrs. M. 
D. Reed, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
July and Augtst, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

EasTERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—J. T. Bougher, 7124 Lincoln Drive, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

EAstERN CarR ForeMAn’s AssociaTIoN.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
March, April, May, October and November, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

LocoMoTIVE MAINTENANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIon.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
No. Little Rock, Ark. 

Master Borrer Makers’ Assocration.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
ITIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C.  An- 
nual meeting, September 14-16, 1943, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

NATIONAL RaiLtway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill 

New Enctanp Rarttroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rairtroap Crius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Paciric Raitway Cius.—William S, y 
] Box A, Sausalito, Cal. Regul; an 
ings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, (aj 
and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal, ~ ” 
Rattway Business Association.—P. H. Middl 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, TL 
Rattway Crus or PittssurcH.—J. D, Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regus’ 
prea gg: henge 4 of each month 
except June, July an ugust tt 
Hotel, poate aoe Pa: er Me 
AILWAY LEcTRIC Suppty Manuracr , 
AssociaTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradie 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago Til 
RatLway FueEt AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso. 


c1aTIon.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities. 


Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II], 

—T Si eg pow Association 
—J. D. Conwa: een its. 
a y, an Bldg., Pitts. 

RaILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G, A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat. 
oy, nga rk reed \ a acne Pp New York, 

Vee eets wi elegraph an 
pean scction, of A. A. R. a 
AILWay Tie AssociaTion.—Roy M. Edmé 
307 Shell ‘Bldg, St. Louis Mo. anne 
meeting, May 4, 1943, Hotel Statler, St 
Louis, Mo. 5 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asoo. 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, September 21-23, 1943, Hotel Sher. 
man, Chicago, Iil. ‘ 

S1cnaL APPLIANCE ASSocIATION.—G. A. Nelson 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St. 
New York, N Meets with A. A. R 
Signal Section. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAy CLuB,— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, july, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERs, 
= W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 

a. 

Toronto Raitway Cius.—D. M. George, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppity AssociaTion.—Lewis Thomas, Q, 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi 
cago, Ill 

UniTEep ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, Annual 
meeting, October, 1943. 

WestTERN Rattway Cius.—E. E. Thulin (Execu. 
tive Secretary), 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chi: 
cago, Ill. Regular meetings, third Monday 
of each month, except January, June, July, 
August and September, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Pere MARQUETTE has ordered 12 
Berkshire type (2-8-4) freight locomotives 
from the Lima Locomotive Works for de- 
livery in January, 1944. Inquiry for this 
order was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 27. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
will install centralized traffic control of 
127 miles of single track main line between 
Agate, Utah and Helper, authorization for 
the allocation of materials having been re 
ceived recently from the War Productiot: 


Board. The C. T. C. control machine; 


to be located at Green River, Utah, wil 
control 50 power switch machines and afl 
arrangement of semi-automatic signals, the 
indications of which will authorize trail 
movements, thus superseding time table am 
train orders. : 
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ad Fuel wastage is a two-fold loss; the fuel itself and the trans- 
portation necessary to haul it. Because of the strategic im- 
portance of fuel to the war program every effort must be made 

— to conserve this vital material. 
The fuel economy of Security Sectional Arches has been 

422 thoroughly proved in over 32 years of service on American 

_ railroads. But only a complete Arch can produce maximum 

fuel savings. 

ne You need a full Arch for full fuel economy. 
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Supply Trade 





The Paxton-Mitchell Company, 
Omaha, Neb., was awarded the Maritime 
“M” for excellence of production of parts 
for Liberty ships, on March 19. 


A. Reamy Joyce, distirct sales manager 
of the Wood Preserving division of the 
Koppers Company, at Marietta, Ohio, 
died suddenly in that city on April 7. 


The Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Ill., has been awarded the Army-Navy 
“E” pennant for excellence in war produc- 
tion. The presentation ceremonies will be 
held on April 20. 


Frank §. O’Neil, general manager of 
the Indianapolis, Ind., plant of the Link- 
Belt Company, has been appointed vice- 
president, to succeeed James S. Watson, 
who, after 50 years of service with the 
company, will retire from active duty, but 
will continue as a director of the company. 


The Philco Corporation, by agreement 
with American Steel Export Company, 
Inc., has announced the formation of the 
Philco International Corporation to 
handle sales of Philco products in all 
countries outside the United States. Offices 
of the new company will be at 230 Park 
avenue, New York. 


Dr. Edgar C. Bain, since 1938 assist- 
ant to the vice-president in charge of re- 
search and technology for the United 
States Steel Corporation of Delaware, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of 
research and technology, for the Car- 
negie-Ilinois Steel Corporation, 
United States Steel subsidiary. The es- 
tablishment of this new vice-presidency 
is for the purpose of further intensifying 
these activities for the company’s war ef- 
fort. 


The Formica Insulation Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has announced the elec- 
tion of five new. vice-presidents. These 
are as follows: W. J. Gebhart, treasurer 
of the company, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of finances and ac- 
counting; J. Roger White, general sales 
and advertising manager, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and ad- 
vertising; George H. Clark has been 
elected vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering; R. W. Lytle has been elected 
vice-president in charge of special engi- 
neering relative to automotive and aircraft 
engineering; and Ellsworth G. Wil- 
liams has been elected vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable 
Company held in New York on March 26, 
C. R. R. Harris was elected president of 
the company to succeed Richard D. Brixey, 
deceased. Mr. Harris is a native of Ran- 
dolph county, Indiana. After completing 
high school and a two-year electrical 
course, he entered the employ of the West- 
ern Electric Company in 1905. In 1910 he 
joined the engineering staff of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company where he 
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was engaged for about seven years in plant 
engineering. In 1917 he joined the Kerite 
Insulated Wire & Cable Co. in charge of 
engineering. From that date until 1927, 
when he became vice-president and general 
manager of the corporation, he was asso- 
ciated with the design and development of 
Kerite cable for use in many special serv- 


Co R. R. Harris 


ices in the electric power field. Mr. Har- 
ris has been a member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers for 38 
years and is also a member of the Rail- 
road-Machinery Club, New York. 


All directors of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works were re-elected at the annual 
meeting of shareholders held at Eddystone, 
Pa., on April 1. As reported elsewhere 
in this issue, Charles E. Brinley, presi- 
dent, has been elected to the newly-created 
position of chairman of the board and 
Ralph Kelly, executive vice-president, has 
been elected president. Mr. Brinley will 
remain chief executive officer and will con- 
tinue general supervision and direction of 
the affairs of the company and Mr. Kelly 
will retain his responsibilities as principal 
operating officer of the company and will 


be in charge of the active management of 


Lewis W. Metzger 


the company’s various divisions and 
wholly-owned subsidiaries. 

William H. Harman has been re- 
elected vice-president in charge of sales, 
and J. Tyson Stokes, vice-president— 
legal department. Carlos F. Noyes was 


re-elected comptroller and Charles E. 
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Acker, secretary and treasurer. Frank 
K. Metzger of the Standard Steel Work, 
division; Norris H. Schwenk of th 
Cramp Brass and Iron Foundries diyj. 
sion; and Frederick G. Schranz of the 
Baldwin Southwark division were fe. 
elected divisional vice-presidents. Lewis 
W. Metzger was elected divisional vice. 
president of the Locomotive and Ordnance 
division to succeed Haldwell S. Colby, re. 
signed, and W. Horace Holcomb, for. 
merly assistant to the executive vice-presj- 
dent, has beeen appointed assistant to the 
president. 


Charles P. Whitehead, vice-president 
of sales of the General Steel Castings 
Corporation, with headquarters at Eq. 
dystone, Pa., has had his jurisdiction ex. 
tended over the manufacturing and engi- 
neering departments. P. R. Keller, has 
been appointed manager of miscellaneous 
sales with headquarters at Eddystone. 


Construction 





Curcaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.—This 
road has recently awarded contracts for 
bridge work to List & Weatherly, Kansas 
City, Mo., to construct a mass concrete 
east abutment and a concrete curtain wall 
to protect the west abutment at Bridge 
2021 near Aulne, Kan., and to construct 
two concrete piers on wood pile foundations 
and erect a 60-ft. second hand deck platef! 
girder to replace four-panels of ballasted 
deck pile trestle at Bridge 5070 near 
Stevens, Tex. 


New York CENTRAL.—This road has 
just completed a new section of four-track 
railroad more than three miles long skirt- 
ing the southerly edge of the Village of 
Herkimer, N. Y., on its New York-Chi- 
cago main line. The relocation of the 
line involved the construction of 14 mi. of 
track, five bridges and a new station, at 
a cost of approximately $3,500,000, and 
eliminates seven important grade cross- 
ings. The project was begun before the 
war and was carried out by the State De- 
partment of Public Works and the New 
York Central under orders of the Public 
Service Commission as a part of the grade 
crossing elimination program of the State 
of New York. 


War DeEpARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Savannah, Ga., has awarded a con- 
tract, amounting to more than $100,000 and 
less than $500,000, to Rayce Kershaw & 
Co., Montgomery, Ala., for the construc 
tion of additional railroad facilities m 
Georgia. 


War DepartMENT.—The U. S. Engi 
neer office, Jacksonville, Fla., has awarded 
a contract, amounting to less than $50,000, 
to A. S. Wikstrom, Orlando, Fla., for the 
construction of a railroad spur track 
Florida. The U. S. Engineer office, Gal- 
veston, °Tex., has awarded a contract, 
amounting to less than $50,000, to the 
Bace-Marshall Construction Compatly, 
Houston, Tex., for the construction of a 
road and a railroad spur in Texas. 
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Enesco capacity- 


increasing and fuel- 
saving equipment 
are geared to meet 
motive power require- 
ments in all services... 


Now and in the Future. 








Abandonments 





Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to abandon 
a line from Humeston, Iowa, to Clearfield, 
about 58 miles, and a line from Merle 
Junction, Iowa, to Clarinda, about 27 miles. 


New York CENTRAL.—In a proposed re- 
port in Finance Docket 14008 Examiner 
Lucian Jordan has recommended that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission deny this 
company’s application for authority to 
abandon its line from Springport, Mich., to 
Jonesville, 33.03 miles, on the ground that 
its operating revenues have exceeded ex- 
penses for several years. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon its 
branch extending 1.35 miles southeast from 
Colebrook, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company and the 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, lessor, have applied 
to the Interstate. Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon operation of and 
to abandon, respectively, a line from New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, to Roswell, 5.53 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
this company and the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington, lessor, to abandon 
operation of and to abandon, respectively, 
two segments of the Pomeroy branch, one 
from Chatham, Pa., to Avondale, 2.72 mites, 
and one from Avondale to Landenberg, 
3.75 miles. 


PENNSYLVANIA - READING SEASHORE 
Lines.—This road and the West Jersey & 
Seashore, lessor, have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon operation of and to abandon, 
respectively, a line from Sea Isle City, N. 
J., to Ocean City, 6.42 miles, and the former 
road has also applied for authority to 
abandon a 0.3-mile connecting line within 
the corporate limits of Ocean City. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Division 4 of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to abandon 10 different 
branch lines or segments of branch lines 
in Pennsylvania with an aggregate mileage 
of 11.6. The lines are: Beaver Dam 
branch, at Flinton, 0.74 mile; Bolivar 
branch, at Bolivar, 0.97 mile; Brady Run 
branch, at Glen Campbell, 0.65 mile; Whit- 
ney branch, at Palmers, 1.45 miles; a 0.34- 
mile segment at the end of the Bens Creek 
branch; a 1.51-mile segment at the end of 
the Hillman branch; a 0.74-mile segment 
at the end of the Martin branch; a 1.53- 
mile segment at the end of the McGees 
branch; a 1.79-mile segment at the end of 
the Pine Run branch; and a 1.88-mile seg- 
ment at the end of the South Fork branch. 


St. Louts-San FRancisco.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon its 
branch from Ash Grove, Mo., to Phenix, 
5.91 miles. 
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Boston & MAINeE.—Annual Report.— 
The 1942 annual report of this road shows 
that net income, after interest and other 
charges, amounted to $10,497,571, an in- 
crease of $5,445,377 over the 1941 figure. 
During 1942 a total of 26,057,057 pas- 
sengers were carried, an increase of 7,- 
501,493 over the number carried in 1941. 
Of this total, 10,379,525 were commuters, 
representing an increase of 1,657,221 over 
the 1941 figure. Total passenger revenue 
for the year amounted to $14,967,404, an 
increase of 82 per cent over 1941 and the 
highest passenger revenue since 1929. 
Operating ratio for the year was 63.56, the 
lowest recorded in the B. & M.’s history. 
New all-time operating records were estab- 
lished in gross tons per train, train-miles 
per train-hour, gross ton-miles per train- 
hour, freight car-miles per day, freight 
car load, net ton-miles per car-day, loco- 
motive-miles per day and in the operating 






































ratio. Selected items from the income 
statemerit’ follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
Average Mileage 6: 
Operated 1,858.13 —44.57 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $77,646,670 $18,443,259 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 9,178,075 1,830,147 
Maintenance of 
equipment 11,054,691 2,476.403 
Transportation 25,891,789 4,564,089 
ToTAL OPERATING ‘ 
EXPENSES 49,350,039 9,052,567 
Operating ratio 63.56 —4.51 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 28,296,631 9,390,692 
Railway tax accruals 9,069,776 4,031,745 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 19,226,855 5,358,947 
Net Rents—Dr. 3,405,067 29.757 
Net RAILway 
OPERATING INCOME 15,821,788 5,329,190 
Total other income 1,692,912 370,907 
TotraL INCOME 17,514,700 5,700,097 
Rent for 
leased roads 1,149,786 —178,130 
Interest on 
funded debt— 
Fixed Interest 3,036,357 ~—87.230 
Tota Fixep 
CHARGES 4,790,435 185,910 
Net INcCoME 10,497,571 5,445,377 
Disposition of 
net income: 
Income applied to 
Sinking and other 
reserve funds PagHOT2 Beles 
Income appropriated 
for investment in 
physical property 3,902,161 1,680,777 
Miscellaneous 
Appropriations 
of income 5,433,438 4,820,501 
Total Appropriations 
of Income 10,497,571 6,501,278 
BALANCE TRANSFERRED 
TO Prorit anp Loss ~ eee —$1,055,901 





Cuicaco, NortH SHorRE & MILWAUKEE. 
— New Trustees Appointed — Edward J. 
Quinn, of River Forest, Ill., and John B. 
Gallagher, of Libertyville, Ill., have been 
appointed trustees of the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee, by Federal Judge 
Michael L. Igoe, succeeding A. A. Sprague 
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and Bernard J. Fallon. Judge Igoe ex. 
plained the new appointments by saying 
that Messrs. Sprague and Fallon are no 
eligible or qualified by reason of the fact 
that they are trustees of the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Company which is a creditor of 
the North Shore. Mr. Fallon continues a; 
executive officer of the North Shore, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—Equipment Trust, 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to assume liability for $5,200,000 of serial 
equipment trust certificates of 1943 to be 
sold by competitive bidding (See Railway 
Age of April 3, page 696). 


FonpA, JOHNSTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE— 
Creditors Accept Reorganization Plan— 
The plan of reorganization of this road ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the district court has been ae- 
cepted by all classes of creditors to whom 
it was submitted, according to a certificate 
of Division 4 of the commission. Accept- 
ance was unanimous except that 0.65 per 
cent of the holders of first consolidated 
general refunding mortgage bonds. 





INDIANA Harsor Bett.—Annual Report. 
—The 1942 annual report of this road 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $1,232,675, as compared with 
net income of $1,385,819, in 1941. Se- 
lected items from the income _ statement 
follow: 





Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
Average Mileage 
Gnesated 124.38 ~.04 
RAILWAY OPERATING ; 
REVENUES $15,937,603 +$1,126,420 
Maintenance of way 
and ht a 979,973 —88,310 
Maintenance o 
caviguitak 1,458,655 +132,398 
Transportation 7,552,141 +1,011,074 


——$—— —— 








ToTaL OPERATING 
ExPENSES 


10,839,075 41,150,727 
Operating ratio 68.01 +2.60 





Net REVENUE FROM 


OPERATIONS 5,098,527 —24,307 

Railway tax accruals 2,087,386 +300,083 

RAILWAY OPERATING 

INCOME 3,011,141 —324,390 

i t ts— 

Nat ay ses 980,838 —164,455 
int facility rents— 

Noe Dr. r 308,148 +3,921 

; Es 

Net RAILWAY 

OPERATING INCOME 1.722.155 en 

Total Other Income 50,484 +e 

Tora, INCOME 1,772,640 -160,175 

Rent for leased roads 

and equipment 98,303 +1,165 


Interest on _38 


funded debt 393,963 ee 

Tora, FIxEpD . 
CHARGES oe 501,781 -3,675 
Net INCOME $1,232,675 -$153,144 





Marne CEeNnTRAL.—Annual Report—The 
annual report of this company for 194 
discloses that net income, after interest and 
other charges, amounted to $1,774,441—the 
best in the history of the company, 
ceeding \even “net income in 1929 w 
gross revenues were much higher. Freight | 
revenues for 1942 increased $1,277,775 id 
those of 1941 but, due to the lower level 0 
freight rates, did not equal the figures for 





1943 
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64,455 
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63,856 
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PARTS 
the 
BEST BUY 


O KEEP railroad equipment up to par is a recognized essential in meeting 
today’s intensive requirements... Since efficient Air Brakes are vital to satisfactory train oper- 
ation, the necessity of sustaining the reliability of detail apparatus is even more urgent than 
ever before. A major help to this end is to have a stock of Westinghouse standard packaged 
parts of all air brake devices on hand for meeting repair needs. Being exact duplicates of the 
replaced details in every respect, they require a minimum of time and labor to install, and give 
the same trouble-free and lasting service as the originals . . . Sturdy cartons, trade marked for 
ready identification, provide for shipping protection, convenient storage, and easy handling . ... 

The way to true maintenance economy is marked by the exclusive 


use of ““genuine’’ Westinghouse repair parts. 








WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 
April 10, 1943 














































the 1921-30 period when freight revenue 
was over $14,000,000 in each year. Oper- 
ating expenses increased $1,484,904 and the 
road’s tax bill increased 1,064,482 over 
1941. New records «were established in 
average net tons per train, average car- 
miles per day, gross tons per train; gross 
ton-miles per train-hour, pounds of coal 
per 1,000 gross ton-miles and in net ton- 
miles per car-day. The Maine Central 
handled 1,249,564 passengers in 1942, an 
increase of 642,267 over the number car- 
ried the previous year. Passenger revenue 
for the year amounted to $2,452,415—an 
increase of 115 per cent over 1941 and the 
highest since 1930. 


LouIstanA & ARKANSAS.— Lease and 
Operation—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to renew, with slight modifications, an 
agreement under which it has operated under 
lease a branch of the Missouri Pacific 
from Wildsville, La., to Concordia Junc- 
tion, 14.7 miles, and under trackage rights 
on the same road’s line from Concordia 
Junction to Vidalia, 8.32 miles. 





Mippite CrEEK.—Acquisition.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company, a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Peabody Coal 
Company, to acquire at cost less deprecia- 
tion a line from Hartland, W. Va., to 
Bickmore, 4.1 miles, owned by the Hart- 
land Colliery Company, which it has oper- 
ated under lease. 


New York, Ontario & WESTERN.—An- 
nual Report—The 1942 yearly income ac- 
count of this road shows a net deficit, after 
interest and other charges, of $1,124,512, 
as compared with a net deficit of $1,551,662 





























in 1941. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
e Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
RaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $7,441,395 +$1,254,878 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 866,567 +220,110 
Maintenance of 
equipment 1,443,490 +161,901 
Transportation— 
Rail Line 3,607,537 +468,761 
Total OPERATING 
ExPENSES 6,412,103 $884,399 
Operating ratio 86.17 -3.18 
Net REVENUE . 
FROM OPERATIONS 1,029,292 +370,481 
Railway tax accruals 345,951 —104,222 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 683,342 +474,704 
Net Rents—Dr. 483,311 +58,647 
Net RatLtway 
OPERATING INCOME 200,031 +416,056 
Total other income 23,731 +5,462 
Totat INCOME 223,762 +421,518 
Rent for leased 
roads and equipment 51,299 —4,435 
Interest on 
funded debt 1,214,629 —15,462 
ToTaL FIXxEp 
CHARGES 1,334,297 -15,724 
Net Dericit $1,124,512 —$427,150 





NorFro_K SOUTHERN.—Annual Report.— 
The 1942 yearly report of this road shows 
a net income, after interest and other 
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charges, of $702,101, as compared with a 
net deficit of $211,750 in 1941. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 
































Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1942 with 1941 
Average Mileage 
Operated 733.02 -.15 
RaILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $7,879,771 $2,238,933 
Maintenance of way : 
and structures 1,231,136 298,890 
Maintenance of equipment 839,879 132,441 
Transportation 2,441,898 483,934 
Tora OPERATING 
EXPENSES 5,164,291 1,026,813 
Operating ratio 65.54 -7.81 
Net REVENUE FROM : 
OPERATIONS 2,715,480 1,212,121 
Railway tax ac®ruals 1,153,676* 769,428 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
INCOME 1,561,805 442,693 
Equipment and joint ° 
facility rents—Net Dr. 365,601 95,806 
Net RatLway 
OPERATING “ECOME 1,196,204 346,887 
Total other .income 192,598 4,419 
Tora, Income . ¥ 1,388,802 351,306 
Rent for leased road’ 
and equipment 65,000 40,573 
Interest on funded 
debt 243,529 —583,357 
ToTtaL Fixep CHARGES 311,812 559,994 
IncoME AFTER 
Fixep CHARGES 1,046,716 1,258,466 
Contingent Charges: 
Interest on Funded Debt 344,615 344,615 
Net INcoME $702,101 $913,851 








*Includes $577,379.68 Federal 
Excess Profits Tax. 


Income and 


SOUTHERN Note of Georgia Southern 
& FloridaThe Georgia Southern & Flor- 
ida, controlled by the Southern through 
ownership of a majority of its stock, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue and deliver 
to the Southern a $1,000,000 promissory 
note, payable on demand after one year and 


. bearing interest at 6 per cent, as evidence 


of indebtedness for open account advances. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Election of Direc- : 


tors and Stockholders Annual Meeting 
Date Change—At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of this road on April 7, 
at Spring Station, Ky., Kenneth L.. Isaacs 
of Boston, Mass., was elected a member 


of the road’s board of directors, succeed- - 


ing Lawrence Coolidge, also of Boston, 
who is now serving with the United States 
Navy, and 15 ther directors were re-elected. 
The stockholders also approved a change 
in the annual meeting date from the Wed- 
nesday after the first Monday in April; to 
the second Wednesday i in May in each year 
beginning in 1944. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
. Apr.6 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 37.51 35.59 25.62 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 76.95 76.23 67.53 


Dividends Declared 


Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, ee pay- 
able rn 10 to holders of record April 1. 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—75c, semi- 
annually, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 15, 
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‘(now Atlantic Coast Line). 























































































Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


H. S. Johnson, general claim agent of 
the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, has been 
promoted to assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of operations, with headquarters 
as before at Dearborn, Mich. 


William Dougal McCaig, comptroller 


of the Atlantic Coast Line, has been elected# 


vice-president—accounts and freight claims, 
of that road, with headquarters as before 
at Wilmington, N. C. In the Railway Age 
of March 27 it was incorrectly reported 
that Mr. McCaig had been appointed to a 
similar position on the Seaboard Air Line. 
Born on January 18, 1874, at Mt. Carmel, 
Pa., Mr. McCaig attended Richmond Busi- 
ness college at Savannah, Ga., and entered 
railroad service in 1891 as an office boy to 
the freight claim agent of the Central of 
Georgia. In 1892 he was appointed a ste- 
nographer to the freight claim agent, and 
in 1893 he became a stenographer in the 


_auditor’s office of the Brunswick & Western 





‘William D. McCaig 


In 1894 he 
became clerk in the office of the auditor of 
receipts, Plant System (now Atlantic Coast 
Line), remaining in that position until 1899, 


‘when he was appointed traveling auditor. 


He became chief traveling auditor of the 
Atlantic Coast Line in 1902, auditor of sta- 
tion accounts in: 1906, and assistant auditor 
of freight receipts in 1911. Mr. McCaig 
was advanced to assistant comptroller m 
1917, and in 1924 was promoted to comp- 
troller of the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Winston-Salem Southbound, which position 
he was maintaining at the time of his elec- 
tion as vice-president, effective March 18 


Eric E. Wright, assistant to vice-pres- 
ident of the New York Central system at 
Chicago, has been. promoted to assistant 
vice-president,. with the same headquar- 
ters. George H. Harris, chief engineef 
of the New York Central system at Chi- 
cago, has ‘been advanced to assistant to 
vice-president, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding Edward A. Dougherty, 
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EVER 


_* A good long look. This is what 
' La condemned man...or woman...sees 
- at twenty feet. No one has ever come back 
to describe that last moment before the 
scene is suddenly blacked out with a 
rattle of fire and a burst of lead. 

But even a brave man or a courageous 
woman facing such a scene must hope 
feverishly that this is all just a bad 
dream from which there will be an 
awakening...a vision from a remembered 
movie in which someone will come, will 
come. in time. But no one comes. 

Thousands...hundreds of thousands... 
of human beings. like yourself. have had 
just such a last glimpse of life during 
the past few years. And they. too, have 
hoped it was a dream. But it wasn’t. 


FACE A FIRING SQUAD? 


How far removed do you think you are 
from playing the star part in such a per- 
formance as this? Two years, three years, 
maybe four years...if the Japs and Nazis 
win. 

And don’t think that you can talk your- 
self out of it if the time comes. Don’t 
think that you can turn coat; that beg- 
ging for mercy on bended knees will 
spare you; that promising to be good. 
to cooperate, will help. Some patriot in 
your neighborhood will kill one of their 
officers in the night, and the next day 
you will be rounded up with nine or nine- 
teen or ninety-nine others...to be shot. 

This is something for all of us to think 
of...to dream of while we can still awaken 
to the clean air of freedom. 


It is something to make all of us re- 
solve that all our waking effort will be 
bent to the one job of winning this war 
...that whatever we know we can do, we 
will do...and that whatever else we can 
find to do, we will also do. 

For unless all of us put*the winning of 
this war before everything else, a lot of 
eyes that now look on this page may face 
that same scene in reality. 

Not somebody else’s eyes. Yours... 


AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. ¢ MANUFACTURERS 
OF TANKS « GUN CARRIAGES «¢ ARMY AND NAVY 
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whose promotion to assistant general man- 
ager of the Lines West of Buffalo and the 
Ohio Central Lines, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio, is reported elsewhere in 
these columns. 

Mr. Wright was born at Grand Island, 
Neb., on December 21, 1888, and entered 
railway service on November 10, 1909, in 





Eric E. Wright 


the maintenance of way department of the 
Michigan Central, later serving as a yard 
clerk, yard brakeman and yard conductor 
at Michigan City, Ind. On January 1, 1916, 
he was advanced to yardmaster and on 
March 1, 1918, he was promoted to gen- 
eral yardmaster. In March, 1920, he was 
transferred to Niles, Mich., and nine 
months later he was promoted to train- 
master at that point, later being trans- 
ferred to Michigan City. On April 16, 
1923, Mr. Wright was promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent with headquarters at 
Jackson, Mich., and on January 4, 1928, 
he was advanced to superintendent of the 
Canada division, with headquarters at St. 
Thomas, Ont. He was transferred to the 
West division, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, on September 15, 1930, and to the 
Detroit division, with headquarters at De- 





G. H. Harris 


troit, May 1, 1932. On January 1, 
1942, he was advanced to assistant general 
manager at Detroit and three months later, 
he was appointed assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident at Chicago. 

Mr. Harris was born at Toledo, Ohio, 
on July 17, 1878, and received his engi- 


on 








neering education at the University of 
Michigan. He entered railway service in 
1901 on the construction of the Detroit 
and Toledo Shore Line, and in 1902, he 
became an assistant of the engineering 
corps of the Pennsylvania at Chicago. A 
year later, Mr. Harris joined the engi- 
neering organization of the Michigan Cen- 
tral as an assistant engineer, and in 1905 
he was promoted to division engineer, with 
headquarters at Niles, Mich., but was re- 
appointed assistant engineer with head- 
quarters at Detroit, a year later. From 
1907 to 1910, he was assistant engineer in 
charge of the grade separation project of 
the Michigan Central and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Joliet, Ill., and on 
the latter date, he was promoted to divi- 
sion engineer at St. Thomas, Ont. In 1912, 
Mr. Harris was transferred to Detroit, and 
in 1913, he was appointed engineer of 
track, which position he held for three 
years before being advanced to engineer 
maintenance of way. During the period 
between 1917 and 1919, he was acting as- 
sistant chief engineer, and in the latter year 
was appointed special engineer. He served 
as engineer maintenance of way in 1920- 
1921 and was promoted to assistant chief 
engineer in the latter year. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1931, Mr. Harris was promoted to 
chief engineer of the Michigan Central, 
with headquarters at Detroit, and on Oc- 
tober 1, 1939, he was advanced to chief 
engineer of the New York Central System 
(including the Michigan Central), with 
headquarters at Chicago. One year later, 
his jurisdiction was extended to include 
the Big Four and the Peoria & Eastern 
(also controlled by the N. Y. C.), which 
position he held until his recent promo- 
tion. 


FINANCIAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Geo. H. Gardner, general attorney of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, has also been ap- 
poirted attorney of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis and of the Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Washington. 
D.C. 


L. H. Strasser, assistant general coun- 
sel of the Wabash, has been appointed gen- 
eral attorney and commerce counsel, with 
headquarters as before at St. Louis, Mo., 
a change of title. The position of assistant 
general counsel has been abolished. 


Andrew C. Scott, attorney of the East- 
ern district of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, has been promoted to assistant 
general solicitor, with headquaretrs as be- 
fore at Chicago, a newly-created position. 
C. W. Krohl, general claims attorney, has 
been advanced to attorney of the Eastern 
district, succeeding Mr. Scott. 


Lewis Fisher Ormond, whose appoint- 
ment as comptroller of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
N. C., was announced in the Railway Age 
of March 27, was born on August 8, 1894, 
at Austin, Tex. Mr. Ormond entered rail- 
road service on July 1, 1912, as an employee 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Gal- 
veston, Tex., serving in various clerical 


positions in the accounting department of 
that road, until April 1, 1920, when he he- 
came a field accountant for the United 
States Railroad Administration. From 
March 1, 1921 to April 28, 1937, he was 
employed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the field service of the Bureay 
of Accounts, serving in various positions 





Lewis Fisher Ormond 


from examiner of accounts, to chief ac- 
countant and auditor. Mr. Ormond. be- 
came assistant comptroller of the Atlantic 
Coast Line, Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina, Winston-Salem South Bound, and 
other A. C. L. subsidiaries on May 1, 1937, 
and remained in that capacity until his 
recent advancement to comptroller. 


OPERATING 


R. V. Bulman has been appointed as- 
sistant car accountant of the Virginian, 
with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 


H. G. Nielsen, assistant superintendent 
of the South Omaha Terminal, has been 
promoted to superintendent, with head- 
quarters as before at South Omaha, Neb. 


G. H. Jedele, division superintendent of 
the New York Central at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been transferred to the Erie division, 
with headquarters at Erie, Pa. 


S. G. Waite, assistant trainmaster of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Cincinnati Terminal, 
with headquarters as before at Stevens, 
Ky., succeeding W. J. Neal, who has re- 
tired. 


J. W. Garten, assistant trainmaster of 
the Middle division of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Newton, Kan., has been promoted to train- 
master at Chicago, succeeding E. L. Dug- 
gan, who has been transferred to Marcel- 
ine, Mo. 


F. J. MacKie, assistant general man- 
ager of the Coast Lines of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, at Los Angeles, Calif. 
who has been on a leave of absence due to 
illness, has resumed his jurisdiction over 
the Los Angeles, Valley and San Fran- 
cisco Terminal divisions. H. H. Tisdale, 
who replaced Mr. MacKie during the lat- 
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ter’s absence, will retain his ‘title of as- 
sistant general manager and will perform 
such duties as may be directed bythe gen- 
eral manager. 


C. L. Sheets, superintendent of the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton, with headquarters 
at Dearborn, Mich., has taken over car 
service and distribution, which was pre- 
viously handled by L. L. Bankard, whose 
death on February 22 was reported in the 
Railway Age of March 27. 


Cc. W. Taylor, chief clerk to the general 
superintendent of transportation of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
promoted to assistant to the general super- 
intendent of transportation, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, succeeding 
Jesse Bethurem, whose death was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 27. 


D. A. Thomson, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Northern Pacific at 


sistant superintendent of the Yellowstone 
division, with headquarters at Billings, 
Mont., succeeding Charles W. Fee, who 
has been relieved of his duties because of 
il health, Mr. Fee, however, will con- 
tinue as superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific Transport Company, with head- 
quarters at Billings. 


C. W. Schwarz, assistant superintendent 
of the Central division of the Central of 
New Jersey, Wharton & Northern and the 
Mount Hope Mineral, at Jersey City, N. J., 
has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Lehigh & Susquehanna division at Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., succeeding A. R. Young, who 
has been retired after 50 years of service. 
F, J. Cassidy has been appointed to suc- 
ced Mr. Schwarz as assistant superintend- 
ent at Jersey City. 


C. W. Russell has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Winston-Salem 
Southbound, with headquarters at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., succeeding George 
Frederick Turley, who will retire at his 
own request, effective April 16. Born on 
December 20, 1867, at Oakland, Md., Mr. 
Turley entered railroad service in 1882 as 
a messenger of the Shenandoah Valley 
(now Shenandoah division of the Norfolk 
& Western), and served successively as 
derk and as telegrapher until 1890, when 
he became dispatcher of the Norfolk & 
Western. Remaining with that road, he 
subsequently served successively as chief 
dispatcher, assistant trainmaster and as 
trainmaster, later serving for one year as 
general manager of the Virginia-Carolina, 
and the New River, Holsten & Western 
(both roads now part of Norfolk & West- 
em). In 1914 Mr. Turley became train- 
master of the Scioto dvision of the Nor- 
folk & Western, and on January 21, 1921, 
he was appointed general superintendent of 
the Winston-Salem Southbound. 


Walter Corbett Bledsoe, whose ap- 
> im as terminal superintendent of the 
outhern, with headquarters at Spencer, 





\. C, was announced in the Railway Age 
of March 27, was born on September 22, 
889, at Jackson, Ga. Mr. Bledsoe entered 
failroad service on November 13, 1913, as 
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St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed as- - 


an employee of the Georgia Southern: & 
Florida, serving’ that road as flagman, 
brakeman and clerk at Valdosta, Ga., until 
September, 1917, when he entered the 
United States Army. Upon his return to 
civilian life in January, 1919, Mr. Bledsoe 





Walter C. Bledsoe 


became a conductor, and from May, 1925, 
to November of the same year, he was 
employed as assistant yardmaster at Macon, 
Ga., being advanced to yardmaster on the 
latter date. He became trainmaster of the 
Southern in November, 1942, and remained 
in that position until his recent appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the Salisbury- 
Spencer terminals. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Frank J. Jerome, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the New York Central system (in- 
cluding the Big Four and the Michigan 
Central) West of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
promoted to chief engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, succeeding 
George H. Harris, whose promotion to 
assistant to vice-president, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, is reported elsewhere in 





Frank J. Jerome 


these columns. Foster H. Simpson, as- 
sistant district engineer of the lines West 
of Buffalo and the Ohio Central lines at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been advanced to 
assistant chief engineer at Chicago, re- 
lieving Mr. Jerome and Ervin J.. Bayer, 


. News: Department continued on next left-hand page 



























































assistant district-engineer of the Michigan 
Central, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., has been transferred to Cleveland 
replacing Mr. Simpson. W. H.: Miesse, 
division engineer of the Big Four at 
Springfield, Ohio, has been advanced to 
assistant district engineer at Detroit, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bayer, and W. W. Rohr- 
bough, assistant division engineer at Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, has been promoted to divi- 
sion engineer at Springfield, relieving Mr. 
Miesse. 


Royden R. Brockway, assistant bridge 
engineer of the Northern Pacific, has been 
promoted to bridge engineer, with head- 
quarters as before at St. Paul, Minn., suc- 
ceeding M. W. Beach who has retired. 
Mr. Brockway was born in Rock County, 
Minn., on September 17, 1880, and gradu- 
ated in civil engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1905. He entered 
railway service on June 17, 1907, as a 
draftsman in the bridge engineer’s office at 
St. Paul and on November 1, 1910, he was 
appointed bridge inspector at Superior, 
Mont. On December 21, 1910, he went 
with the Illinois Central at Chicago, re- 
turning to the Northern Pacific on June 





R. R. Brockway 


26, 1911, as bridge inspector at Glendive, 
Mont. In November, 1911, Mr. Brockway 
returned to the bridge engineer’s office at 
St. Paul as a draftsman, and on May 20, 
1913, he was promoted to chief draftsman. 
In November, 1940; he was advanced to 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 

Mr. Beach was born on April 13, 1889, 
at Wolcott, N. Y., and was educated in 
civil engineering at the University of 
Michigan, graduating in 1911. He tntered 
railway service with the Northern ‘Pacific 
in November, 1912, as a draftsman and de- 
signer in the bridge department. In Sep- 
tember, 1916, Mr. Beach was advanced to 
assistant engineer in charge of the valuation 
of bridges, remaining in the valuation de- 
partment until June 1922, except for one 
year which he spent on construction work. 
At the end of this period Mr. Beach was 
appointed assistant engineer in the con- 
struction department and in November, 
1928, he was promoted to assistant district 
engineer with headquarters at St. Paul. In 
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March, 1937, following several years on 
special assignments, Mr. Beach was ap- 
pointed acting bridge engineer, and was 
promoted to bridge engineer in June, 1937. 


E. H. McGovern, assistant district en- 
gineer of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis at Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been transferred to the New York Cen- 
tral System, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


R. W. Putnam, division engineer of the 
Rio Grande division of the Southern Pa- 
cific, at El Paso, Tex., has been promoted 
to assistant engineer, maintenance of way 
and structures, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. 


TRAFFIC 


W. H. Robinson has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky. 


M. H. Fowler, whose promotion to 
general passenger agent of the Union Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 





M. H. Fowler 


Cal., was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 27, was born at Parsons, Kan., in 
1904, and entered railway service in 1922, 
as a stenographer of the Union Pacific, at 
Riverside, Cal. In 1925 he was advanced 
to passenger and freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Pomona, Cal., and two years 
later he returned to Riverside as traveling 
agent. In 1938 Mr. Fowler was promoted 
to assistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, holding that 
position until his new appointment, effec- 


tive March 15. 


William A. Fleming, passenger agent 


of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at - 


Detroit, Mich., has been promoted to gen- 
eral agent, with headquarters at Chicago, a 
newly-created position. 


Otis H. Underwood, traveling freight 
and passenger agent of the Northern Pa- 
cific at Missoula, Mont., has been promoted 
to general agent, with headquarters at 
Wallace, Idaho. ves 

J. H. Swaim has been appointed traf- 
fic manager of the Winston-Salem South- 
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bound, with headquarters at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., succeeding Samuel P. Col- 
lier, whose death on February 18 was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of March 13. 


Walter E. Oliver, assistant industrial 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been promoted to industrial 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago, and 
with jurisdiction over the Baltimore & Ohio 
main line, Willard, Ohio, to Chicago, both 
inclusive, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal. W. E. Smith has 
been appointed assistant industrial agent 
at Baltimore, Md., succeeding Arnath W. 
Knabe, who has been transferred to Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding Mr. Oliver. 


Kenneth B. Taylor has been appointed 
general agent, passenger department, of the 
New York Central, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., succeeding Arthur C. 
Burrows, whose death is reported else- 
where in these columns. C. C. Bryant has 
been appointed assistant to the general 
passenger, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and L. J. Hennessey has been ap- 
pointed division passenger agent at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., succeeding J. '(N. Lemon, 
whose death on January 24 was reported 
in the Railway Age of February 6. D. R. 
Cooper has been appointed district pas- 
senger agent at Indianapolis. 


J. A. Brass has been elected chairman 
of the Canadian Passenger Association, 
Eastern lines, with headquarters in Mon- 
treal, succeeding C. P. Riddell. J. C. 
O’Brien, who has been secretary of the 
association since 1934, has been appointed 
its vice-chairman. Mr. Brass has been 
with the organization since 1939 when he 
became western secretary at Winnipeg. 
Prior to that time he had been with the 
Canadian Pacific for 36 years. He is also 
general secretary of the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada, having taken over these 
duties last October when Mr. Riddell re- 
linquished that post. Mr. O’Brien has 
been with the Canadian Passenger Asso- 
ciation since 1905 when he joined it as 
chief clerk. Before that:time he was with 
the Canadian Pacific, from 1898, in the 
superintendent’s office in Ottawa, and in 
the office of the general agent in Hong 
Kong, China. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Minott Brooke has been appointed fuel 
service agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
with headquarters at Huntington, W. Va., 
succeeding G. G. Ritchie, who has been 
granted leave of absence to enter the armed 
forces. “8 


OBITUARY 


Herbert S. Balliet, consulting engi- 
neer, whose death on March 29 was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of April 3, 
was born on February 26, 1868, at Neffs- 
ville, Lehigh County, Pa. He attended 
special engineering courses at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and continued his studies through 
the International Correspondence School. 
Mr. Balliet entered, railroad service in 
1883 as a telegraph operator of the Berks 
& Lehigh (now Reading), and _ subse-. 
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quently served that road as station agent 
and then dispatcher until 1885, when he 
entered the employ of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, serving as manager 
of various offices until 1888. From the 
latter date until 1893 he was engaged in 
special work in developing district mes. 
senger and synchronized clock service for 
Western Union then becoming succes. 
sively, agent of the United State Expres; 
Company, the Adams Express Company, 
and assistant district manager of the 
United Press Association at Philadelphia, 
Pa. During 1893 he was also extra oper- 
ator and special inspector of telegraph 
service of the Lehigh Valley at South 
Bethlehem, Pa. Remaining with that 
road, Mr. Balliet served successively, from 
1894 to 1905, as batteryman, maintainer, 
general foreman, supervisor of automatic 
signals and assistant signal engineer. In 
the latter year he was appointed engineer 
maintenance of way of Grand Central “| 
New York, holding that position until 1913, 

From 1905 to 1907 he also served on the 
Electric division of the New York Central 
in the same capacity, becoming signal en- 
gineer of the electric zone and the electric 
division of the New York Central in 1907 





















Herbert S. Balliet 






and remaining in that capacity until 1926. 
From 1913 to 1926 he also served as assist- 
ant terminal manager of Grand Central 
Terminal. He became engineer of train 
control of the New York Central Lines 
in 1926, and in 1928 he was appointed spe- 
cial engineer. He retired from the latter 
position in 1932, but maintained offices as 
a consulting engineer from the year of his 
retirement until his death. Mr. Balliet 
served as president of the Railway Signal- 
ing Association in 1910 and as secretary 
and treasurer from 1905 to 1906 and dur- 
ing 1918; as secretary of the Signaling Di 
vision of the American Railway Associa- 
tion from 1919 to 1920 and as secretary ° 
the Signaling section of the A. R. A. 


William M. Weigel, mineral technolo- 
gist of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., died in a local 
hospital on March 26. 
































Arthur C. Burrows, general agent, 
passenger department, of the New York 
Central at Kansas City, Mo., died om 
February 16. He had served the New 
York Central for over 38 years. 
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Railway Age—April 10, 1943: 








